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CHRISTOLOGY AND CHURCH-STATE RELATIONS 
IN THE FOURTH CENTURY* 


GEoRGE HuNTsTON WILLIAMS 
Harvard Divinity School 
B. THe Eucuaristic ASPECT OF THE PROBLEM 


If we are correct in saying that for the Arians the relationship of 
the Logos-Son to the Father was primarily a cosmological problem and 
for the Catholics primarily a soteriological problem, we should be able to 
go on and point to corresponding differences in the liturgical ethos of 
the rival parties and more specifically to divergent conceptions and prac- 
tices connected with the Eucharist, resulting from differing conceptions 
of the role of Logos-Son. We do find, despite the meagre materials on 
the Arian side, divergent emphases that will be seen to bear on the be- 
havior of the two parties in the ecclesio-political struggle of the fourth 
century. 

Communion, communication, and excommunication are conspicu- 
ous in all accounts of the Arian controversy. All parties esteemed the 
Eucharist as the center of the liturgical life, but the Catholics tended to 
emphasize the Eucharistic community wherein the members of the Body 
were sustained and held together, while their opponents stressed the rea- 
sonable sacrifice. Certain that a defective Christology made for an in- 
valid Eucharist, the Catholics occasionally displayed a fierce contempt 
for the Arian Eucharist, not only refusing communion with Arians to 
whom they sometimes denied the name “Christians,” but also on several 
occasions desecrating their altars with holy indignation. The Arians for 
their part were conspicuous in their efforts to re-establish communion in 
order that the Church could be reunited, and the emperors from Con- 
stantine to Theodosius were alike concerned that behind the military 
front an abundance of incense mount heavenward from all Christian al- 
tars toward the Supreme God insuring their victory. 

The Arians emphasize the Eucharist as an unbloody substitute for 
the pagan sacrifices." They seek koindnia with the Orthodox and are 
assiduous in the despatch of episcopal communications, all with a view to 
holding the churches together? and thus securing a greater usefulness 
on the part of the new religion for the Empire. The Semi-Arian, Euse- 
bius of Caesarea, may be typical of the Arian party in giving promi- 


*(eoncluded from the September issue) 
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nence to prayer and devotional acts apart from the Eucharist.* The Ni- 
cenes are at once more intense and more exclusive in this matter than 
the Arians. Communion of like-believing members is so important for 
them that they consider it sacrilegious to be in communion with those 
who deny the full Deity of the Christ. Only unequivocal believers in 
Christ’s Deity can derive from Calvary, and its liturgical analogue, the 
Eucharist, the heavenly nutriment that secures their immortality and 
constitutes them members of the Resurrection Body. The fierceness of 
the Old Testament envenoms their retorts to the Arians as Gentiles. 
Lucifer of Cagliari, for example, denounces the Arians as worshippers 
of Baal, in sacrificing the only begotten Son to the Moloch of rational- 
ism.* Basil at Caesarea, seriously threatened by Valens’ program of bru- 
tally enforcing Arianism, not only refused to swerve from his position 
when hard pressed by the prefect Modestus, but also stood fast against 
Valens personally, after the Emperor had reduced his program to the 
simple demand that the Nicenes receive the Arians in communion. Basil 
admitted Valens to the holy place behind the veil, courageously impor- 
tuning him to change his faith but steadfastly refusing him commun- 
ion.” Quite significantly the Catholics do not seem to have regarded the 
Eucharist of the Arians as valid. Athanasius inveighs against the Ari- 
ans so wrought up about the broken Meletian chalice when they them- 
selves dishonor the God of the cup. “Whence comes it that Christ’s cup 
is known to them who know not Christ?” he asks indignantly.° Some 
color is given the charge against Athanasius for being implicated in the 
breaking of the Meletian chalice by the conduct of the Nicene bishops 
returning from exile in 337. Marcellus of Ancyra, for example, or- 
dered the vestments torn from the Arian clergy and the Host tied 
around their necks. So attired the Arians were driven into the market 
place. Asclepas smashed the altar in Gaza and Lucius threw the con- 
secrated bread to the dogs in Adrianople as though to show how in his 
opinion the denial of Christ’s full deity was tantamount to being with- 
out the Law, to being undeserving indeed even of the crumbs from the 
Lord’s table. The source of these accounts is Arian, but confirmed by 
Hilary of Poitiers in his very willingness to reproduce them without 
shame.‘ The Arians were Christomachoi in the eyes of the Catholics, 
because as negatores unici dei filii,® they were therefore dei adversarii’ 
and as such servi diaboli and hence antichristi.”° 

The Nicenes regard their own Eucharist, of course, as sacrosanct. 
Hilary shudders at the blasphemy of Constantius in desecrating the body 
and the blood of Christ at Arles. At least this must be his allusion when 
he adds that the initiates well understand the nature of the blasphemy.” 
Hilary enjoins daily communion that Christ may dwell daily in the faith- 
ful.** The bishops of Sardica in their letter to their Emperors express 
great anxiety for the freedom to celebrate the mysteries without threat, 
terrors, and violence from the Arians.** Ambrose, who so dramatically 
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exercised his ancient episcopal prerogative, holding back from commun- 
ion even an orthodox emperor unworthy of Christ, was the first to write 
systematically on the sacrament of the altar in the later sense. And he 
expressly attributes to Christ (rather than to the Holy Spirit, as in the 
East) the transformation of the elements at the repetition of his his- 
toric word."* “This body which we make is that which was born of the 
Virgin,” he declared; “‘it is the true flesh of Christ which was crucified 
and buried.’”* And, of course, not only an impanation but a veritable on- 
going incarnation of Christ was taught by Ambrose: ‘Christ... feeds 
his Church,” indeed, ‘‘there is no doubt that he himself eats and drinks 
in us.’"° Ambrose’ conviction that the Christ of the altar, the Christ 
whose Body is by extension the Church, is also one with the Father im- 
parted courage to the Bishop of Milan as he withstood the soldiers of 
Valentinian II under the guidance of the Empress Mother when they 
sought to gain a basilica for the Arians and to legitimize the creed of 
Rimini of 359."* Barricaded in the basilica threatened with seques- 
tration, Ambrose justified his resistance to the Emperor by appealing to 
the Dominical injunction to render unto God the things of God. He elo- 
quently declared that the Church—and he carefully distinguished the 
Church from its property—bearing as it did the image of God, could not 
be turned over to Caesar. His argument may include an allusion to the 
Eucharist, as well as to the people of God recreated through Christ, for 
after taunting the Arians for denying not only Christ, like the Jews, 
but for giving nothing at all to God, he goes on to say that he knows of 
only one image in the church, that of the unseen God, present pre-emi- 
nently in the Eucharistic elements and by extension in the recovered im- 
age of all those who believe in the Son consubstantial with the Father.” 
The “pataria” of Milan responded to their Bishop’s exhortation with 
enthusiasm, occupying themselves with the singing of sacred songs. 
Through his efforts they had become fully conscious of themselves as a 
liturgical community. Confident that the God in their midst was also the 
Lord of all, they drew strength from their faith and in turn strengthen- 
ed Ambrose in his resistance to Arianizing Valentinian. 

Athanasius had earlier made a similar allusion when describing 
the brutality of the combined Arian and pagan pillage of the new Great 
Church in Alexandria in 356, in which the episcopal throne and the 
communion table were desecrated. In carrying off the throne, one as- 
sailant was pierced by a splinter therefrom and perished, while another 
who mocked the holiness of the place was struck blind. The condign 
punishment was compared by Athanasius to that meted out to the in- 
habitants of Ashdod who had presumed to touch the ark: “But divine 
justice reproved their iniquity [that of the Arians and the pagans] 
thereby showing to all men, that in their impiety [Arianism] they had 
dared to attack none other but the Lord, so in these proceedings [against 
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episcopal throne and Eucharistic table] also they were again attempting 
to do dishonor unto him.”*® It will be noted that the numinous presence 
in the ark of the Old Covenant is here associated with the Eucharistic 
table of the New Covenant and the episcopal throne connected there- 
with. 

From a consciousness of participating together in the Body of 
Christ through the Eucharist, the Nicenes were at all times aware of a 
superior power energizing them in opposing the foes of Christ’s full 
Deity. The corporal imagery is vivid, particularly in Lucifer of Cagli- 
ari’s De non conveniendo cum haereticis which vigorously defends the 
Catholic refusal to go along with Constantius’ policy of intercommunion 
in the interests of secular peace. The rude bishop of Sardinia acquainted 
the would-be philosopher king that Christianity was more than a school 
of philosophical monotheism, indeed that it was a peculiar cultic com- 
munity with a sense of solidarity tenaciously uniting all like-minded 
believers in time and space, defiant of all efforts to derogate from the 
honor due their jealous Deity. Paganism had for some time been moving 
toward a philosophical monotheism, assimilating the local and natjonal 
deities to the Supreme God, symbolized by the sun. This solar monothe- 
ism was tolerant of the local cultic practices, reinvigorating them by as- 
cribing to them a universal significance and making it possible for the 
simple and the sophisticated to be reunited in a common religious life. 
Arianism was the Christian analogue of this trend, eager to discharge 
what it regarded as the political and social assignment of religion. But 
Nicene Christianity was exclusive and intolerant on the cultic no less 
than on the theological level. The liturgical counterpart of the Nicene 
defense of the full deity of the Son was the Nicene exclusion of Arians 
from communion. The Arianizers for the most part strove for inter- 
communion.” The sdma tés basilcias** was of greater moment than the 
Body of Christ. From the Eucharistic solidarity of the Nicenes we pass 
to other forms of ecclesiastical solidarity which were christologically 
sustained and defended. 

C. THe Conriict BETWEEN THE PRIESTLY 
AND THE Propuetic RoLe or THE BisHop 


Within their own churches and before the emperors and the great 
officers of State, the Catholic and the Arian bishops demeaned them- 
selves differently. The Catholic bishops seemed to have preserved more 
of the Ante-Nicene organic relationship to the local church and its tra- 
dition than the Arians. In undergirding their episcopal authority, the 
Catholic bishops traced their spiritual lineage to the earthly Christ 
through the Apostles and to the eternal Christ through the priests and 
significantly also through the prophets of the Old Covenant whom He 
had raised up. The Nicenes were history-minded.* The Arians, in con- 
trast, seeing in the emperor an instrument of the Eternal Logos, were 
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disposed to regard imperial appointments or the imperial approval of 
their elections as the necessary validation of their episcopal authority.” 
The historical succession from the historical Christ was less important 
for the Arian bishops than for the more conservative Catholics, who 
constantly emphasized apostolic tradition and apostolic law.** Here too, 
then, in the matter of polity and order, the distinction between the cos- 
mological and soteriological emphases in the two main christological 
positions has relevance for the relation between imperium and sacerdo- 
tum. 


Lucifer of Cagliari, for example, in De non conveniendo haereti- 
cis excoriates Constantius for tearing limbs, i.e. bishops, from the body 
of Christ. The Emperor himself is addressed as a member cut off from 
the body of the blessed Church now that, from being a Christian, he 
has turned Arian.” For the moment, Lucifer seems to forget that the 
unbaptized Emperor could not be a member in either case. But it is quite 
possible that Lucifer is thinking of all Arians, especially the Arian 
bishops, whom he calls pseudoepiscopi,”® personified in their imperial 
spokesman, as cut off from the Body. Association with these Gentiles” 
or again, in another context, these Jews,”* is for Catholics impossible 
and least of all in the fellowship of the Eucharistic elements. Lucifer, an 
extremist in the Nicene camp to be sure, identifying Christ (= Logos) 
with the theophanies of the Old Testament, proceeds to treat as “Gen- 
tiles’ without the Law the Arians, who are at the same time “Judaizers” 
for denying the full deity of Christ! Lucifer’s biblicism, notable in its 
predilection for the more rugged parts of the Old Testament, is never 
confused or refined by overmuch philosophical speculation, with the re- 
sult that for him Christ is God. Only as legate of the Pope would this 
peasant bishop” make the philosophical accommodations” deemed neces- 
sary in polite theological circles, Nicene and Arian. In his unsophisti- 
cated espousal of the homoousion, Lucifer had, exegetically and devo- 
tionally, if not philosophically, read, said, and sung Christ where the 
Old Testament has Lord or God.** And in this he was probably more 
representative of the less tutored Western bishops than the more phil- 
osophically schooled divines whose writings have survived. Whereas 
the Arians by 344 (the Macrostich) were content to understand the Son 
as simply similar to God (homoios) and the God they meant was, in ef- 
fect, the Supreme God of pagan eclectic piety, the extreme Nicene Luci- 
fer was insisting upon the oneness of the Eternal Christ and the jealous 
God of the Old Testament. On being pressed, to be sure, the Arians will 
have quickly pointed to their transcendent God in the Old Testament, 
and Lucifer, for his part, will have assented to a philosophical defini- 
tion of the Godhead, but the forced acknowledgments on either side will 
not have obscured the fact that the Arians had another spirit from the 
Nicenes. Through the Eucharistic Christ, Lucifer felt himself cove- 
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nanted with God’s ongoing Israel who, as such, constituted theologically, 
cultually and organizationally an unassimilable body in the Empire. The 
history which this resentful provincial pored over, reliving vicariously, 
was not to be found in the annals of the populus Romanus but in the epic 
of the populus electus. 


Lucifer felt himself standing stalwartly in the ancient prophetic 
succession. Athanasius called him the Elijah “temporibus nostris.”” 
Lucifer could summon to his pen with alacrity and cunning the great 
passages depicting the prophetic rebuke of kings. Constantius, for ex- 
ample, had reminded Lucifer of the many scriptural verses enjoining 
obedience to those in authority. Lucifer responded with a cascade of 
texts proving that a king must be righteous if he is to be obeyed and 
pointed out the many passages overlooked by Constantius bidding the 
ruler to obey the priests of the Lord.** Moreover, while Lucifer insists 
on doctrinal and moral purity in a ruler as a precondition of Christian 
obedience, even then he guards against any improper interference of a 
Christian, however orthodox, in the affairs of the Church. Constantius 
may claim to have divine authority and to be superior to bishops,” 
bishop of bishops, Lucifer adds contemptuously, but let him be remind- 
ed that the very Christ whom he denies has given all bishops the power 
of the keys, that whatsoever they should bind on earth will be bound in 
heaven, that therefore even a profane emperor is subject to the bishops.* 
Here, be it noted that all bishops share in the power of the keys, not 
merely the bishop of Rome.*” Also that the derivation of episcopal au- 
thority from the historic Christ and the experiential Holy Spirit, both 
consubstantial with the Supreme God, imparted confidence and courage 
to Lucifer and his fellow bishops. The Arians could at best derive their 
apostolic authority from a demigod and were in consequence inclined to 
yield to the will of the God-ordained ruler. In the eyes of Lucifer they 
were pseudobishops because where two or three of them gathered, 
Christ, fully God, was not among them.* Also, in their denial of the full 
Deity of the Holy Spirit, they could not be channels of the Spirit and on 
this count also they were false bishops. 


Hilary of Poitiers calls his Arian adversary a “lying bishop of the 
new apostolate,” who in making Christ a creature would deprive the 
Church, his kingdom, of those keys which the episcopate obtained 
through Peter’s confession of Jesus as the Christ fully God.*® Athana- 
sius calls the Arians “pretended bishops.’*° It was Ambrose of Milan, 
however, who clearly developed the Nicene conception of a true bishop 
by tracing episcopal authority to the historic Christ of the New Testa- 
ment and the Eternal Christ functioning through the prophets of the 
Old. At the same time, Ambrose was more respectful of Roman rulers 
than was Lucifer. He was, indeed, emphatic in his recognition of the 
divinely ordained role of the Roman Empire; and, of course, much of 
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his skill and courage as a churchman can be traced to his previous expe- 
rience as a civil servant.” 


Early in the Ante-Nicene period the bishop had assimilated proph- 
ecy to the episcopal office of teaching. From the charismatic foretell- 
ing it had become, as a result of the Gnostic crisis, authoritative retell- 
ing. Now in the religio-political crisis attending the Arian controversy, 
prophecy becomes once again a forthtelling as it was, so often, in the Old 
Testament. The episcopus is both a sacerdos and a propheta. Ambrose 
ina letter to his sister clearly sets forth his conviction that both the stern, 
prophetic rebuke and the healing, priestly ministry are combined in the 
episcopal office. Referring to the rod of the almond tree in Jeremiah 
1:11, he observes that the priest and the prophet must proclaim things, 
bitter and hard like the almond husk, but inside is the sweetness of the 
nut; the rod itself is straight and harsh, yet after a time, like Aaron’s 
rod, it will blossom.” The authority of the sacerdos is derived by apos- 
tolic succession from the earthly Christ, the authority of the episcopal 
propheta stems from the Eternal Christ, In Elijah, who worsted the 
priests of Baal on Mt. Carmel, Ambrose beholds the union of the two vo- 
cations. In the calling down of fire to consume the sacrifice, Ambrose sees 
the Old Covenant counterpart of his own act as sacerdos in summoning 
the Holy Spirit to the Christian altar.’ In the rebuke of Ahab and Jeze- 
bel he finds a parallel for his denunciation of Valentinian II and his Ari- 
an mother.** The authority of the bishop, while greatly enhanced by 
personal rectitude does not, according to Ambrose, depend upon his own 
merits, but upon the merits of the priest Elijah and the merits of Peter 
also and of Paul and ultimately of Christ, for “where his mysteries are, 
does he vouchsafe to impart his presence.’’*’ One may make a further 
observation. Elijah was concerned to demonstrate that Yahweh was the 
lord not only of the hosts of Israel but also of nature, the latter hitherto 
regarded as solely within the special competence of the local agricultural 
deity. Ambrose, his successor, struggled with the priests of Arianism to 
proclaim that Christ is Lord not only of Salvation but also of the State, 
the Lord not only of Calvary but also of the Capitol.** If it is as Elijah 
that Ambrose rebukes a Valentinian IT, it is commonly in the mantle of 
Nathan that he rebukes an orthodox emperor like Theodosius. Or again, 
he identifies himself with Naboth and the Church of Christ with Na- 
both’s vineyard. In defending his patrimony against Valentinian’s ef- 
forts to procure a single basilica for the Arians, Ambrose appeals to his 
predecessors in Milan, especially Bishop Dionysius** who died in exile 
after the Arian bishop Valens had taken from his hand the pen with 
which he was about to sign, contrary to the strategy of Constantius, a 
Nicene declaration during the Arianizing council of Milan in 355.” 
Ambrose sums up his prophetic conviction very well in a letter to the 
Orthodox Theodosius: And there is nothing in a priest so full of peril 
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as regards God, or so base in the opinion of men, as not freely to declare 
what he thinks.* 


The calm self-confidence of the Nicene episcopate comes out again 
clearly in Basil of Caesarea’s retort to the prefect Modestus, who had 
been despatched by the Emperor Valens to force the Bishop of Caesarea 
into a program of Arianization: “Perhaps you have not met a bishop 
before.” 

All these bishops felt a solidarity with their own local church and 
tradition, in contrast to the Arians. The Western bishops, it should be 
noted, continued to be elected by their own churches. They resisted the 
practice of translation. The Arians were more commonly the ap- 
pointees of the emperor” and were not reluctant to be translated to lar- 
ger sees. Arian councils attenuated the bonds between the bishop and his 
people by restricting the role of the local church in episcopal election 
in favor of the provincial synod.” In adapting Church organization to 
the political divisions of the Empire, the Arians seemed ever ready to 
give the emperor the right of the Church.** Arian bishops also seem to 
have been quite happy away from their sees at councils, at court, or at 
the front.°* The Nicenes, for their part, understandably developed a 
great dislike of councils and visits to court and often importuned the em- 
peror to permit them to rejoin their sees. They were unsettled by the 
frequent councils which obliged them to decide matters of faith, order, 
and discipline without the support of their local councils of presbyters.” 
Eusebius of Vercelli had to be especially summoned to the nearby council 
in Milan in 355. The bishops of Rome preferred to be represented even 
at nearby councils by legates. 


The Nicene bishops frequently emerge as heroes of their own peo- 
ples (Jaoi).°* The Roman populace rallied to the defense of Liberius™ 
and after he was spirited away would have nothing to do with the Arian 
appointee, Felix,°* demanding from Constantius the return of their 
rightful bishop, as the Emperor entered the Colosseum for the vicennali- 
an games. Ambrose was supported by the “pataria” of Milan as was 
Hildebrand centuries later when a not dissimilar issue was to the fore 
in the investiture controversy. Ambrose himseli declared before his pa- 
rish that though he was in the place of a father to them individually, col- 
lectively they were his parents.” From the day of his inspired election to 
the end of his episcopate Ambrose was a spokesman for, and a defender 
of, his people. Conscious of this solidarity with them (and his fellow 
bishops), Ambrose told Valentinian that his people would not allow 
him in the imperial consistory, declaring that matters of faith ought to be 
treated in the church and in their presence. Athanasius was likewise a 
popular hero with at least an important section of the population of 
Alexandria on the occasion of his triumphal returns to his episcopal 
throne.” The election of successors to Athanasius by Arian synods sitting 
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outside Alexandria represented a serious break in the older tradition 
which closely connected the bishop with his people “according to the 
ecclesiastical canons and the direction of Paul.” Athanasius charges 
Constantius with inventing a new kind of appointment, sending “from 
strange places, distant a fifty days’ journey, bishops attended by soldiers 
to people unwilling to receive them.” In Constantinople, sedition arose 
from the people in their eagerness to defend their bishop, the Nicene 
Paul, banished for the fourth time in 350. In Milan, when during the 
council of 355, Valens as the executor of the imperial policy humiliated 
the local bishop, Dionysius, the people (plebes, populi) arose in protest, 
necessitating the transference of the synod from the church (e domuini- 
co) to the palace.” 


As Gregory Dix has brilliantly demonstrated,” the fourth century 
was seeing the breakup of the old solidarity between the bishop and his 
people. The Ante-Nicene view that the bishop, the deacon, and the col- 
legiate presbyterate each had its special liturgy within the organic whole 
was being greatly altered as the Church faced the greatly enlarged respon- 
sibilities of the new age. With the formation of new parishes ina city and 
the assignment, of a presbyter to represent the bishop therein, the col- 
legiate character of the presbyterate was gradually lost to view, the pres- 
byter becoming by delegation in effect a sacerdos, while the bishop, with 
the greatly extended administrative responsibilities, was in danger of 
losing something of his originally sacerdotal character. The Arian 
bishops with their concern for the new political assignment of the 
Church were interested in administration. They were perhaps more 
alert than the Nicenes to the urgency of adapting the ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery to the enlarged political opportunities and responsibilities.” It 
is understandable that with their apologetic concern to win fresh con- 
verts from paganism, theological discussion commended itself to their 
attention more than the liturgical ordinances. Lucifer, in contrast, rep- 
resents the Nicene feeling when he declares that the mystery of faith 
may only be known in the fellowship of the church, and Ambrose is 
against mere discussions, especially in a palace. The Eucharist would 
in any event mean less to the Arians than to the Nicenes, given the rela- 
tive importance each side assigned to the historic Christ. 

Assembled data do not yet warrant the generalization, but I should 
like to suggest that further inquiry will disclose a much greater ec- 
clesiological conservatism on the part of the Nicenes, who in holding 
fast to an at times almost modalist Christo-centric theism, were forti- 
fied in their faith by that older organic Eucharistic fellowship which 
could regard the Jocal church as at once the Body of Christ, the reas- 
sembled Israel, and Jerusalem descending. 

Moreover, as the Christian Jaos imperceptibly coalesced with the 
démos of each town, in consequence of the rapid enlargement of church 
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membership from the populace (the aristocratic remnants cherished the 
older religion longest) the bishop came to feel himself to be the spokes- 
man of the entire city or municipality whose liberties and corporate life 
were more and more threatened by the increasing imperial bureaucracy. 
Significantly, the Nicene bishops at Sardica appealed to Constantius not 
only for the liberty of the Church from the pressure of Arianizing im- 
perial officials but also for the freedom of all citizens. The ancient 
civitas had found in the elected sacerdos-propheta of the local ecclesia 
its inspired defensor over against the vast imperial Polis.*° The support 
given their elective bishops by the city populace and their sullen and oc- 
casionally tumultuous resistance to the imperially intruded Arian ap- 
pointees are an indication of the extent to which Nicene convictions may 
have been intertwined with local and nationalist sentiment as against the 
cosmopolitanism of the Arian parties. 


As the pre-Galerian distinction between the Christian laos (tou 
theow) and the city démos was gradually obliterated by the phenomenal 
growth in church membership, it fell almost entirely to the conservative 
bishops (and the monks ) to witness to the older conviction about the dis- 
parateness of the Church and the world. The Arian bishops, in con- 
trast, were at once more responsive than the often obstinate Nicenes to 
the social and cultural assignment laid upon the Church by imperial 
recognition to accommodate the faith to the needs of an enlightened 
world and hence more exposed than many of the Nicenes to the still part- 
ly pagan influences of the court. In the course of the fourth century di- 
vergent conceptions of the nature and mission of the Church and more 
particularly of the episcopate found expression in divergent concep- 
tions, only half-articulated, of the proper composition and competence of 
councils. 


The fourth century resounded with the clamor of conciliar debate 
over the relation of the Son to the Father, but scarcely less important, 
behind the scenes, was the mounting concern over the proper relation of 
these very councils themselves to the Christian emperor” as creed and 
canon were more and more seen to be the dogmatic transcripts of im- 
perial opinion. On the authority of the episcopate assembled in council 
the Nicenes were demonstrably more conservative than the Arians. In 
their view, the Christian laity (the faithful and the catechumens), to 
say nothing of heretics and pagans, lacked that fulness of the apostolic 
Spirit in which the magisterium of the episcopate resided. Athanasius, 
through his Egyptian synod, denounced the Council of Tyre in 335 as 
invalid because it was held under lay auspices. He repeatedly criticized 
Arians for using external power to force their views. He rejoiced in the 
prospect of a Roman council free from imperial interference,” and at 
length declared, as if forgetting the role of Constantine at Nicaea: 


When did a judgment of the Church receive its validity from the em- 
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peror: or rather when was his decree ever recognized by the Church? 
There have been many councils held heretofore; and many judgments 
passed by the Church; but the Fathers never sought the consent of the 
emperor thereto, nor did the emperor busy himself with the affairs of 
the Church.78 

As Hagel has shown, Athanasius moved all the way from the orig- 
inal Nicene acceptance of the Christian emperor’s right to call an ecu- 
menical council, to judge in matters of faith and discipline, and to inter- 
fere in local affairs of the Church—through an intermediate “theory” 
of a free Church protected by the State—to an insistence, as above, upon 
the complete independence of a council from the emperor (more particu- 
larly his commissaries ), the only real function remaining to him being to 
summon the council. Moreover, Athanasius had come to feel that a 
synod need not be ecumenical to be authoritative and he vigorously op- 
posed the Arian view that faith could be decided ever anew by majority 
decisions. 

Pope Julius in his council of 340/1, as Erich Caspar has shown,” 
tried abortively to establish the principle of ecumenicity under purely ec- 
clesiastical auspices. Julius reminded the Arians that general acceptance 
by the local church or at least the representative churches like Rome was 
a time-honored way in which canons were validated and that if any prob- 
lem arose beyond the competence of a local church ( Alexandria), by cus- 
tom (reference to the Dionysii) the matter should be referred to Rome, 
surely not to an imperially coerced synod.’* But overconfident of a Ni- 
cene success at Sardica under the protection of Constans, enough of the 
Nicenes were eventually constrained to go along with a doubly imperial 
council to force the abandonment of Julius’ resuscitated principle of ec- 
clesiastical autonomy. Moreover, Athanasius, though hard-pressed, was 
jealous of Roman prestige and preferred a conciliar to a Roman synodal 
decision. Pope Liberius, however, gave voice once again to the principle 
of purely ecclesiastical ecumenicity in his famous colloquy with Constan- 
tius. The Pope had been demanding the reinstatement of all exiled 
bishops in their sees and a general reaffirmation of the faith of Nicaea 
before assenting to a new council sitting in judgment on Athanasius. 
When the court bishop, Epictetus, retorted that there would not be suf- 
ficient imperial carriages for such an assembly, Liberius replied that 
ecclesiastical affairs could be very well transacted without government 
aid.” 

Lucifer of Cagliari, for his part, denied the right of an emperor to 
undo accepted canons and tradition, to dissolve on his authority the 
authority of Scriptures which it was rather for the bishops, tracing 
their credentials back to Christ, to interpret.“* Lucifer makes specific, 
moreover, the derivation of his authority from the Holy Spirit’® by 
virtue of which he, as a bishop, must “speak, exhort, and rebuke with all 
authority” (Titus 2:15) the wilful Emperor, demanding that he heed 
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the sacerdos Dei (=episcopus) and live according to the precepts of 
sacred law (=the Bible).*° Lucifer’s fellow resisters at Milan, stretch- 
ing forth their hands to God, threatened Constantius with the day of 
Christ’s judgment and warned him against infringing ecclesiastical or- 
der and mingling Roman sovereignty with the constitution of the 
Church.** As Hagel remarks, the whole Historia Arianorum is one long 
indictment of Constantius and the Arians for despising the apostolic 
kanones and the paradosis.® Constantius is Antichrist,** a giant®*” set- 
ting himself up against the Most High by transgressing the ordinances 
of the Lord given the episcopate through his Apostles,** by presiding in 
ecclesiastical causes—“the abomination of desolation,’ by changing 
laws, by altering the customs of the Church, and by inventing a new kind 
of appointment (katustasis).** Ambrose later reminded Auxentius and 
his imperial patrons that “in the consistory Christ, is not wont to be the 
accused but the judge” and that ‘‘the cause of faith should be pleaded in 
the church.’ He appears to have called a small council of bishops in his 
church during the basilica controversy and in several places vigorously 
defended the autonomy of church councils.** The orthodox, threatened 
by one imperial council after another, were hard put to it to preserve the 
Nicene formula without at the same time granting the legitimacy of re- 
peated imperial councils, intent upon restatements or, in Nicene eyes, 
perilous simplifications of dogma. W. Seston has suggested indeed that 
the much discussed title of “bishop of those outside” represents an adap- 
tation of the Eusebian account in the interest of toning down the influ- 
ence of Constantine at Nicaea in the face of Constantius’ claims to au- 
thority over the Church.*’ In defending the independence of the Church, 
the later Nicenes idealized Nicaea and stressed the presidency of the 
Holy Spirit during its sessions.* It is possible that the growing Catholic 
concern to insist upon the consubstantiality of the Holy Spirit, in the 
Arian controversy, is to be connected with the Catholic concern to dis- 
sociate orthodoxy from its imperial connections. As the official conduits 
of the Holy Spirit, assembled bishops were obviously enhanced in their 
collective authority over against the emperor or his representatives by 
further defining the full deity of the Spirit. 


To sum up this section on ecclesiastical solidarity: By attaching 
more importance than the Arians to the historic Christ and the Eucha- 
rist instituted in commemoration of his death, the Nicenes preserved 
something of the Ante-Nicene sense of the solidarity of the local Eu- 
charistic fellowship and the organic relationship of the bishop to his 
people as all together a royal priesthood and a priestly kingdom,® the 
local embodiment of Christ and as such the ongoing Israel of God 
through the New Covenant in Christ’s Blood. Conscious, moreover, that 


their apostolic and prophetic authority derived from Christ whom they | 


held to be fully God, the bishops on the Nicene side displayed consider- 
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able courage in opposing Arianizing emperors and their Arian court 
bishops. In the end it was precisely the high Nicene conception of the 
priestly office that made the bishop prophetic. 

In insisting on the consubstantiality of the Head of which they 
were the Body, the Nicenes were also defending the inviolability of the 
Church. That the Head of the Church is also the King of kings is the 
next christological aspect of fourth century ecclesio-political relations to 
be developed. 


D. THE HEADSHIP AND THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST 


Two interrelated points of contention between the Catholics and 
the Arians remain for discussion: 

All parties accepted Christ as Head of the Church, but the Catho- 
lics, in insisting on the full deity of the Head, were at the same time 
procuring the immunity of his ecclesiastical Body to infiltrations of 
any improper influence from the imperial pontifex maximus, however 
Christian his professions. Consubstantial with God, very God of very 
God, their Head was also the King of kings and effectual Protector of 
the Church. The Arians for their part in denying the full deity of 
Christ were more inclined to emphasize the fact that while Christ is the 
head of man, God is the head of Christ, and that in consequence the God- 
enthroned ruler is superior to the bishops instituted by Christ. 

And another closely allied theologico-political correlation is faintly 
discernible in the surviving controversial literature. For all parties the 
Church is the fellowship of those who by rebirth in Christ are by an- 
ticipation subjects of Christ’s Kingdom. But the Arians were dis- 
posed to see in the Christian Empire the earthly counterpart or image 
of the Heavenly Kingdom of the Supreme God. The Catholics, contend- 
ing for the full deity of Christ, in one way or another insisted on the 
identity of the Kingdom of God and Christ’s Kingdom in such a way as 
to enhance the significance of the Church as the primary bearer or re- 
flection of the Eternal Kingdom. 

To restate the positions schematically: The Catholics held that the 
Head of their Church was also the Lord of the Empire and that his 
Kingdom, of which the Church is the earthly apanage, is eternal, since 
it is one with the Kingdom of the Father. The Arians held that the em- 
peror, as the instrument of (the Supreme) God, is the head of the 
Church founded by the Logos incarnate, Christ, for the Empire is the 
earthly transcript of the Kingdom of the God unto whom Christ will de- 
liver up his own (I Cor. 15, 24ff.) As we have seen the Arianizers were 
for the most part pleased to derive the authority of the emperor from 
(the Supreme) God or the Eternal Logos. The Nicenes tended to be 
more historic and specified Christ, the Logos incarnate. They were not 
satisfied, it would appear, with a vague divine sanction of the imperial 
authority. This very vagueness it was which encouraged the Arianizers 
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in the perpetuation of pagan notions of royal absolutism. The Nicenes, 
by personalizing, historicizing, biblicizing, in other words by defining 
royal authority in expressly Christian terms, contrived to hold the em- 
peror under a specifically Christian judgment. It was a corollary of their 
position that Christ’s spokesmen, the bishops, who could trace their 
divine credentials back to the historic Christ, were his chosen prophets 
to remind, to exhort, and, on occasion, to rebuke the God-ordained rul- 
ers in the New Covenant, to judge Christian rulers on the basis of apos- 
tolic tradition and biblical law—known law as distinguished from im- 
perial fiat. For the Catholics, the emperor was not the fountainhead of 
religious authority. He was not the /ex animata for the Church. 


Lucifer of Cagliari, for example, fiercely contrasts the divina lex, 
iura... tradita nobis [the episcopate] and the auctoritas regalis.” Luci- 
fer’s courage is reinforced by a further conviction shared by the Catho- 
lics that the Arians will be one day judged by the very Christ whose 
plenary authority over the Church and the State they currently deny.” 
Lucifer is likewise spirited in his insistence on the eternity of Christ’s 
kingdom.** Athanasius had once written of the Empire as under the 
Word but then more concretely as under Christ.** St. Anthony, the 
hermit supporter of Athanasius—after first declining even to respond 
to the courteous inquiries of the three imperial sons of Constantine— 
was at length persuaded to give answer and thereupon asserted that 
Christ alone is the true eternal King, enjoining the rulers therefore to 
be merciful, to give heed to justice, and to the poor.” Ambrose elabo- 
rated, as we shall presently see, this common Nicene contention that the 
Empire stood specifically under Christ. Hence his great pronouncement 
that the emperor is in the Church and subject to its moral discipline as 
administered by Christ’s prophet-priests; for, as he says in another 
connection: “The City of God is the Church and the Church is the Body 
of Christ ; whosoever despises the laws of the Celestial City, sins against 
heaven and violates the sanctity of the immaculate Body by the filth of 
their vices.’”* And since the Church is at once Christ’s Kingdom and 
his Body, it is clearly appropriate to insist upon the consubstantiality 
of the Divine Head. 


From the abundance of the later Nicene literature refuting the 
Arian interpretation of the texts concerning the Headship of Christ, it 
seems likely that the Arians had used them in support not only of the 
inferiority of Christ to the Father but also of the inferiority of Christ’s 
Body, the Church, to the Empire. For a fundamental question, though 
seldom distinctly articulated, had long pressed for an answer. Was it 
primarily of the Church as sdma or of the Empire as sdma or of the 
whole of creation as the cosmic body that the Logos-Christ was the 
Head, the King, and the animating dunamis? Was Christ the Redeemer 
Head both of the redeemed and of the natural order? There may be al- 
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ready a trace of this concern in Athanasius’ Jn illud “Omnia mthi tra- 
dita sunt a Patre’’”’ and in Contra gentes.”* Basil of Caesarea comes 
nearer to the ecclesio-political implications of the texts when he argues 
that the emperor can at best claim to be an image of the heavenly King 
by grace, whereas Christ is the image of God by identity of nature. 
Moreover Christ, the divine Head of the Church, is King over all, for 
the Father has subjected all things under him in making him Head over 
the Church (Eph. 1:22). In refuting the Arian Eunomius in connec- 
tion with Col. 1:15-18, Basil insisted that Christ is consubstantial with 
God and that it is as God, not as Man, that he is Head of the Church.*” 
Eunomius had contended in his Liber apologeticus for the preeminence 
of God the Father and the unity of his monarchy, citing I Cor. 15:28 on 
the eventual delivery of Christ’s Kingdom to God. Hilary of Poitiers 
suggests the extent and the nature of the Arian exploitation of I Cor. 
15 and allied texts’” and with great exegetical skill argues that Christ 
will not deliver up “swum regnum” in the sense of his Rule but rather 
the Kingdom in the sense of “ws who have been made the Kingdom by 
the glorifying of his body’’™ “in that community [“‘ea communione,” 
the Church] by which he [in his manhood and in his role as a slave] 
is our brother.’ 


Ambrose of Milan amply documents the later Nicene concern for 
maintaining, in the interest of ecclesiastical independence, both the 
consubstantial deity of the Head of the Church and the eternity of his 
Kingdom. Ambrose attacked what he regarded as the Arian misuse of 
I Cor. 11:3 which seems to subordinate Christ to God, as man to Christ, 
and woman to man. The Christ, he retorts, who comes to the true be- 
liever in baptismal and Eucharistic faith, the Christ for whom the gates 
of faith are lifted up, is a royal Christ, “not such a Christ as the Arians 
take him to be—petty, and weak, and menial—but Christ in the form of 
God.’?” Only in respect to Christ’s manhood is God the Head of Christ 
and furthermore, it is God and not more specifically the Father whom 
Paul describes as the Head of Christ. And “by this account, of him we 
do not take aught from his sovereignty, but attribute compassion to 
him.’””°° Through his taking our flesh, and through his ascension, 
Christians are suffered in his Person to sit at the right hand of the Fa- 
ther. “For he is the Head of the Church, in whom our common nature 
according to the flesh has merited the right to the heavenly throne.”*” 
In this confidence we can well understand the sources of Ambrose’ 
courage when he declared: “I feared the Lord of the universe more than 
an earthly emperor.’ 


In another place’ Ambrose is concerned to refute the implications 
of the exegetical point made by the Arians that Stephen in his vision 
saw Christ standing as his advocate before the heavenly throne.” In 
this role of Advocate he would clearly appear to be inferior to the Fa- 
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ther sitting on the throne. Ambrose cites other passages depicting Christ 
as likewise sitting and concludes: “He sits as Judge of the quick and the 
dead; he stands as his people’s Advocate. He stood, then, as a Priest, 
whilst he was offering to his Father the sacrifice of a good martyr.” 
Elsewhere Ambrose writes: “Let him then be standing for you, that you 
may not be afraid of him sitting; for when sitting he judges .. . 
Back of these allusions is the ancient imagery according to which the 
emperors and gods sit in the exercise of jutsticia."** Ambrose is contend- 
ing for the principle that Christ is both Judge and Advocate, both King 
and Priest. Ambrose and the Nicenes continually warn the emperor that 
the priestly Church will be one day associated with the judicial King at 
the Last Assize. There are indications that it is as Judge primarily that 
Christ guides the Christian emperors, while it is as Intercessor and 
Advocate that he fulfills his function of eternal High Priest, Advocate 
of mankind, the Head of the renewed humanity, which is the Church. 


The consubstantiality of Christ as the Judge of the Empire is the 
point Ambrose is arguing in the following passage: 
Howbeit, if our adversaries [the Arians] cannot be turned by kindness, 
let us summon them before the Judge. To what Judge, then shall we go? 
Surely to him who hath the Judgment. To the Father, then? Nay, but 
‘the Father judgeth no man, for he hath given all judgment to the Son.’ 
He hath given, that is to say, not as of largess, but in the act of genera- 
tion.114 
Christ is Judge not by the formal bestowal of that prerogative as 
from a superior, but by his very nature. Judgeship is the Son’s as much 
as is his filial status within the Godhead. Judgeship and Sonship alike 
are coincident with his generation which is according to Nicaea, eternal. 
Ambrose continues with the argument that judgment is no inferior of- 
fice of the Godhead.” The command or invitation to be seated at the 
right hand can be understood as implying the inferiority of the Body 
of the glorified God-Man and not at all the eternal Son. 
It is with regard, then, to Christ’s Body [Ambrose continues] that the 
Father saith: ‘Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy 
footstool.’11® 
That this whole discussion of the ‘“‘standing” and the ‘‘seated” 
Christ is connected in the Bishop’s mind with Christ’s Headship of the 
Church and his sovereignty over the Empire, both being related to his 
Kingdom, is revealed in a paragraph shortly preceding the foregoing 
selection. Ambrose has been contending with the Arians about their 
falsely construed subordination of the Son in the Incarnation and Pas- 
sion and says: 
Even in the very hour of mockery and insult, acknowledge his Godhead 
{thou Arian]. He hung upon the Cross, and all the elements did him 
homage. The sun withdrew its rays, the daylight vanished, darkness 


came down and covered the land, the earth trembled; yet he who hung 
there trembled not. What was it that these signs betokened, but rever- 
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ence for the Creator? That he hangs upon the Cross—this, thou Arian, 

thou regardest; that he gives the Kingdom of God—this thou regardest 

not. That he tasted of death, thou readest, but that he also invited the 

robber into paradise, to this thou givest no heed.1!7 

Ambrose is particularly resourceful in refuting the implications of 

I Cor. 15:24 ff. (Christ’s redelivery of his Kingdom), exploited by the 
Arians to subordinate the Son to the Father and presumably, also, to 
subordinate the Church to the Empire. Ambrose argues that the King- 
dom which Christ has received and will one day deliver to the Father 
is that which he has acquired as the incarnate Son, i.e., as the Son of 
Man"*—“a kingdom from us, to whom he says: ‘The kingdom of God 
is within you.’ ”’"® Christ in his humanity, in his role of Servant, is, of 
course, subordinate to God.?”° As a Servant, he established the Church. 
Christians are therefore fellow servants with Christ, by his aid perfect- 
ing themselves while on earth: 

Therefore we are now under Christ’s rule, whilst we are in the body not 


yet stripped of the form of a servant ... But when we shall see his glory, 
which he had before the world was, we shall be in the Kingdom of God 


121 
Nevertheless, there is essentially only one Kingdom. How can the 
Arians, he asks angrily, 
suppose the Kingdom of the Father and the Son [in his divinity] to be 
divided, when the Lord [himself] hath said ...: ‘Every kingdom 
divided against itself shall be speedily overthrown’??? 
In this Kingdom God (the Father) and Christ (as the eternal Son of 
God) co-rule. “It is not the same thing to rule as to serve; but Christ 
is both a King and a son of a King. The Son of God therefore is not a 
servant.”"** Christ in his deity is not subordinate to the Father, while 
the perfected Kingdom of the Son of Man i.e., the Church Triumphant, 
becomes coterminous with the Kingdom of God: 
In the Kingdom of the Son the Father also reigns; and in the Kingdom 
of the Father the Son also reigns; for the Father is in the Son, and the 
Son in the Father .. . Thus as there is one dwelling, so also there is one 
Kingdom. Yea, and so far is the Kingdom of the Father and of the Son 
one, that the Father receives what the Son delivers, and the Son does 
not lose what the Father receives. Thus in the one Kingdom there is a 
unity of power. Let no one therefore sever the Godhead between the 
Father and the Son.1*4 
Ambrose acknowledges, then, the subordination of the earthly Church 
to the Kingdom of God as the body of the imperfect Christians to the 
heavenly assembly of already perfected saints. But this is only a tem- 
porary subordination consequent upon the nature of redemption and 
the God-Man’s dual role therein. Christ as self-sacrificial Servant and 
as heavenly Advocate struggling along with and for his own on earth 
and Christ as God glorying in the fully redeemed saints above is at once 
the cosmic psychopomp and, with the Father, coruler of the universe. 
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Ambrose is angered and alarmed lest the Arian’s low esteem of this 
august Christ and their failure to glimpse his sovereignty should effect 
the ruin of the Empire in the West as their impiety had already brought 
disaster upon the Empire of the East under the Arian Valens, so wretch- 
edly defeated at Adrianople. 
After applying the vision of Ezekiel concerning the descent of God 
to the gods, Ambrose expressly attributes the collapse of Rome in the 
Fast to this affront to the Majesty of Christ in the Emperor’s espousal 
of Arianism.” At this point Ambrose clearly expresses his sense of 
Christian and Imperial solidarity and the community of sinfulness when 
in prophetic tones, he interprets the debacle at Adrianople as the collec- 
tive chastisement of the new imperial Israel for unfaithfulness to the 
Lord. He entreats the eternal Christ in prayer: 
Enough, yea, more than enough, Almighty God, have we now atoned 
for the deaths of confessors [perpetrated by the Arians], the banish- 
ments of priests, and the guilt of wickedness so overweening, by our 
own blood, our own banishment—sufficiently plain is it that they, who 
have broken faith, cannot be safe. Turn again, O Lord, and set up the 
banners of thy faith. No military eagles, no flight of birds, here lead the 
van of our army, but thy Name, Lord Jesus, and thy worship.!2° 
Then the thoughts of the Nicene Bishop merge with those of the 
Italian patriot, as he thinks of his beloved and grievously imperilled 
homeland: 
Show forth now a plain sign of thy Majesty [he implores], that he [Gra- 
tian] who believes thee to be the true Lord of Hosts, and Captain of the 
armies of heaven, he who believes that thou art the true Power and Wis- 
dom of God, no Being of time nor of creation, but even as it is written, 
the Eternal Power and Divinity of God, may, upheld by the aid of thy 
might supreme, win the prize of victory for his faith.1** 

Here the military and political power of Christ’s consubstantiality with 

the Supreme God is stated emphatically, but all too prudentially. 

In his De obitu Theodosi, Ambrose gives particularly florid ex- 
pression to the Nicene view that the emperor is under Christ and sub- 
ject to Christian restraints. I refer to his famous elaboration of the po- 
litical significance of Helen’s discovery of the Cross under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit and her inspired insertion of a nail therefrom into the 
diadem of the Emperor and her fashioning of a bridle, both symbols of 
Christian restraint : 

Helen has done wisely who has placed such a diadem on the head of 
sovereigns, in order that the Cross of Christ may be adored among kings. 
That is not presumption but piety, since it was consecrated to our holy 
redemption. Therefore, honorable is the nail of the Roman Empire 
which rules the whole world and adorns the forehead of princes, in or- 
der that they may be preachers who were accustomed to be persecutors. 
Rightly is the nail on the head, that where the intelligence is, there a 
guard may be. On the forehead a crown; in the hands reins. A crown 


made from the Cross, that power may rule, and that there may be just 
moderation, not unjust caprice.128 
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By the end of the fourth century a prophet-bishop is able to as- 
sert—rhetorically but not inaccurately, mindful as he was of several 
successfully administered rebukes of the Emperor—to assert confidently 
that the Nicene (-Constantinopolitan) Theodosius was a subject of 
Christ. Earlier in the century court bishop Eusebius had somewhat 
more rhetorically hailed the “Nicene” Constantine, (whom no bishop 
openly dared reprove despite his egregious transgressions of Christian 
law) as the instrument of the Supreme God, raised above men, the im- 
perial counterpart of the cosmic Logos. By this contrast we may meas- 
ure the progression of the ecclesio-political thought in the course of the 
momentous struggle over the nature and authority of Christ, the Logos 
incarnate. 

* x x 


We may bring to a close this study of the political implications of 
the Arian controversy by making reference to three coordinate terms 
distinguished by Hendrik Berkhof in Kerk en Kaiser.’ Confirmed in 
his intuitions on the political significance of Christology by his earlier 
study of Eusebius alone, the Dutch historical theologian Berkhof points 
out that throughout the fourth century there were three main areas of 
ecclesio-political concern: theocracy, tolerance, and freedom. Theocracy 
is the ideal under the compulsion of which the Church” seeks to bring 
all aspects of society under the sway of the Gospel. Tolerance embraces 
the attitudes and practices that should result from the recognition by the 
Church, when truest to its divine mandate, of the spiritual fact that the 
profession of saving faith must come from inner conviction, not exterior 
compulsion.*** Freedom is the independence of the Church from the 
State, however divine the authority and however orthodox the convic- 
tions of the ruler or rulers. The Church of the fourth century was all 
too easily betrayed by imperial favor—and this proclivity unfortunately 
reappears in the Western Nicene hero Ambrose—into depreciating the 
proper claims of tolerance in a disproportionate concern for theocracy. 
It was only in the course of the Arian controversy that the Church, 
particularly in the West, regained a sense of the importance of freedom 
as a safeguard of saving truth. A politically reinforced dogmatic formu- 
la which from the Catholic point of view nullified the significance of 
baptism and the Eucharist, required the Catholics to dissociate the 
Church from the Empire. More alert to the seriousness of man’s plight 
than the Arianizers, the Catholics could not be satisfied with a demigod, 
insisting rather on Christ’s full deity as the only possible basis for re- 
demption from sin and death. As a consequence of their high Christ- 
ology, the Catholics could not so easily see in the emperor a kind of tem- 
poral saviour, coordinate with Christ, nor could they yield to the God- 
ordained emperor as to a source of authority in matters of faith and 
order superior to the earthly Christ. Caesar, merely for being a Chris- 
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tian, could not usurp the place of God. The primary loyalty of the Nicene 
Christian could be to no other than to the historic and eternal Christ, 
fully God, to the tradition embodied in his Church, and to the consub- 
stantial Holy Spirit suffusing this Church with grace, peculiarly pres- 


ent in the apostolic bishops. 


132 


The sense of disparateness between the 


Christ-founded Church and the God-ordained Empire, recovered in the 
course of the Arian controversy under Constantius, became a perma- 


nent feature of Western Christianity 


133 


even after the reestablishment of 


Nicene Orthodoxy to imperial favor under Theodosius, as the resound- 
ing words of Ambrose testify: “The Emperor is in the Church, not 


above it. 


99134 


1 Hendrik Berkhof sees clearly the im- 


] 


portance of the cultus for both Constan- 
tine and Constantius and observes that 
Athanasius’ theological recalcitrance im- 
perilling the cultic unity was one of the 
basic reasons for the struggle between 
him and Constantine: 
Fiir den Kaiser war die Kirche vor al- 
lem die Gemeinschaft, welche Gott mit 
dem richtigen Kult verehrt. Wer den 
Kult stért, wie es nach Konstantins 
Auffassung die Donatisten  taten, 
welche die Giiltigkeit der kirchlichen 
Handlungen von der moralischen Qual- 
itiit des Priesters abhiingig machten, 
ist radikal in seine Schranken zu 
weisen. Aber aller Streit um ausser- 
halb des Kultes liegende Dinge ist als 
cin Streit um Niehtigkeiten so rasch 
wie méglich abzubrechen. 
Kirche und Kaiser, p. 76; ef. also p. 116: 
‘*Das Abendmahl war zu einem Opfer 
entartet...”’ 


Cf, Athanasius, Apologia contra Arianos, 
19. 

I have found an exception in the Decre- 
tum of the Oriental Synod of Sardica, 
342/3, preserved among the Excerpta ex 
opere historico s. Hilarii deperdito, lib- 
ris tribus, ut videtur, adversum Valen- 
tem et Ursacium, ed. A. Feder, C.S.E.L, 
(Vienna, 1916), 48 ff., esp. 58 f. (Here- 
after cited as Fragmenta historica.) 
Herein the Easterners are manifestly of- 
fended at the thought of Eucharistic fel- 
lowship with Marcellus of Ancyra and 
Athanasius. The two most recent studies 
of the Decretum make no attempt to 
dispute or even evaluate the facts re- 
counted therein but are concerned solely 
with the identification of the recipients 
thereof, among others Donatus of Car- 
thage: M. Achelis, ‘‘Eine donatistische 
Fialschung,’’ Zeitschrift fiir Kirchen- 
geschichte, XLVIII (1929), 344 and 


Jacques Zeiller, ‘‘Donatisme et arian- 
isme des documents du concile arien de 
Sardique,’’ Comptes rendus, 
des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, 


p. 65 


Académie 
1939, 


3 
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Unfortunately Ludwig Biehl, op.cit., in 
his otherwise important study is unable 
to throw light on the way in which Ari- 
anism may have adapted the liturgy. 
Eduard Schwartz notes, however, that the 
monkish Diodorus and Flavian (later 
bishops of Tarsus and Antioch)  sur- 
reptitiously introduced into the liturgy 
of Antioch during the schism a number 
of phrases making emphatic the con- 
substantiality of the Son, ‘‘Zur Kirch- 
engeschichte des vierten Jahrhunderts,’’ 
Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, XXXIV (1935), p. 161. 

De regibus apostaticis, 51 ,3ff., 58, 13ff 
Migne, P. G., XLV, col. 273 

Apologia contra Arianos, 11 and 17. 
Hilary, Fragmenta historica, p. 55, 10- 
25; ef 53, 15; 60, 20 ff.; 61, 11. In An- 
eyra, Marcellus replaced Basil, destined 
to be the leader of the moderate group 
named after him, the Basilians. The 
people in this case seem to have sided 


with Basil. Socrates mentions tumults 
attending his eviction. Socrates, H. E., 
ii, 23 


Lucifer, De non conveniendo, 4, 31; 11, 
4f3 12, 106; 20, 15, ete. 

Ibid., 9, 31. 

Ibid., 17, 20. 

It may be that Constantius, the unbaptiz- 
ed, demanded the right of communion. 


2 Fragmenta minora, C.S.E.L., LXV, 231; 


cf. also ‘‘De Adam’? in Tractatus mys- 
teriorum, which is a treatise on the 
Church as Eve (sinful) taking her flesh 
from Christ (Adam), especially p. 5, 19. 
Fragmenta historica, 183, 4. 

See the discussion by Holmes Dudden, 
The Life and Times of St. Ambrose (Ox- 
ford, 1935), II, 644 ff. 

De mysteriis, lx, 53 f. 

Ibid., 55, 57. Ambrose recommends daily 
communion, Explanatio psalmorum, C.E. 
8.L., LXIV, p. 289, 2. 


7 Some have supposed that the law en- 


visaged a complete changeover in the 
West from the decision of 380/1. But 
Jean-Rémy Palanque and Tans von 
Campenhausen are in accord that the 
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edict was local in its intent and appli- 
cation, being directed almost expressly 
against Ambrose and his refusal to yield 
a single building to the Illyrian and 
Gothie soldiers and officials of Arian 
persuasion. Saint Ambroise et l’Empire 
romain: contribution a l’histoire des 
rapports de l’Eglise et de l’Etat a la fin 
du quatriéme siécle (Paris, 1933), pp. 
146 f.; Ambrosius von Mailand als Kir- 
chenpolitiker, Arbeiten zur Kirchen- 
geschichte, XII (Berlin-Leipzig, 1929), 
p. 260. 

Contra Auxentium, 31 f. Cf. ep. xxii, 13, 
wherein Ambrose speaks of Christ on the 
altar, the recently translated saints be- 
neath it, and especially De officiis, i, 48 
(248): ... here the image; there the 
truth. ... the image in the Gospel, the 
truth in heaven. In old times a lamb, a 
calf was offered. But he is offered as man 


eal polish (scientia ethnicaliwm literar- 
um), 386, 20 and 23. 

It will be recalled that Lucifer and his 
followers eventually disassociated them- 
selves from the principal Nicenes by 
rejecting the compromise with the con- 
servative Homoiousians. An intensifica- 
tion of the separatist, puritan tendency 
of Lucifer’s conception of the Church as 
the remnant of Israel comes out in Jer- 
ome’s attack on his followers, Dialogus 
contra Luciferianos,—11, Cf. G. Kriiger, 
op. cit., 66 ff. We have several times not- 
ed the close connection between the rig- 
orist posture and prophetic criticism of 
the Christian State: i.e. on Origen, 
Church History, Sept. 1951, p. 6, n. 10. 


In connection with II Cor. 6:16 Lucifer 
asks indignantly: ‘‘Quomodo poteris por- 
tare deum, Constanti, in corpore tuo, cum 
apostolicam fidem reiciendo haereticam- 


le and as enduring suffering. And he of- que suscipiendo non te illius esse dixer- 
: 4 fers himself as a priest to take away our is, cuius se dixerunt patres nostri Abra- 
7. | sins, here in an image, there in truth... ham Isaae et Iacob, sed et cuncti pro- 
& Here, then we walk in an image... phetae apostoli ac martyres?’’ De non 
er | 19 Athanasius, Historia Arianorum, 56 f. conveniendo cum haereticis, 25, 17ff.; 
eee Gh We tia sate ton ae eal f ' cf, 160, 29 f.; 267, 1; 316, 1 f. 

} s i xamples of excom : : 
De il munication on the Arian side (¢f. above, 32 Ep. li, Ad Luciferum, C.S.E.L., XIV, 325, 
er | p. 3, n. 2), but on the whole they were 29. The testimony of this letter to con- 
n- the latitudinarians of their time. The temporary evaluation of Lucifer is only 
h- ? demand of Mercurinus-Auxentius that shifted if we accept L, Saltet’s thesis 
a Catholies be rebaptized is atypical. It is that it was 5 forgery of the Luciferians, 
n- an indication that Arianism has entered ‘¢Fraudes littéraires des schismatiques 

the sectarian phase, consequent upon the lucifériens,”’ Bulletin de littérature 
ff | re-establishment of Orthodoxy in 380. ecclésiastique, 1905, 222. : : 

21 Cf. Themistius, Oratio VIII, 139, 28 #f. a Ee sek pernende su Dowe Saiunenees, 
92 Cf. George Floroveky, ‘Origen, i 

22 Cf. George Florovsky, ‘‘Origen, Euse- 34 Ibid., 277, 17 ff 
o..4 bius, and the Tconoclastic Controversy,’’ 35 Moriendum esse pro dei filio, 311, 25 
i Church History, XIX (1950), 7, Herein 36 Ibid., 316, 2-10; 27-32: 
af is shown that the Iconoclasts revived for Non eris, Constanti, illa evasurus sup- 
yp ? polemical purposes the famous letter of plicia, nisi primo in loco unicum Dei 
he Eusebius of Caesarea to Constantia Au- filium verum esse Dei filium eredider- 
ad) gusta, wherein the bishop declares that is, deinde, ut crebro dictum est, quod 
ts since the Resurrection no picture of Je- semper cum patre regnaverit ac sit 
Z., sus can have divine significance. The regnans, hoc est sine initio ac fine 


historical Jesus is eclipsed by the eter- 
nal Christ, made manifest in each genera- 
tion, according to the Iconoclasts, in im- 
perial power. On this last point, see G. 
Ladner, op.cit. 

Semi-Arian Eusebius of Caesarea, inter- 
estingly, claimed appointment to the 
episcopate from the Eternal Logos di- 
rectly. 

Cf. Lucifer, 160, 19: ‘‘possetis [Con- 
stantius] apostolicam traditionem destru- 
ire’’; 265, 19; 329, 19: ‘‘et numquam 
mea statuta sed apostolica,’’ defending 


confessus fueris atque te ad catholicam 
ecclesiam de nefando Arrianorum coetu 
transtuleris, de morte scilicet ad vitam, 
et confessus fueris ut nos confitemur 
catholici patrem et filium et spiritum 
sanctum perfectam esse trinitatem et 
unam habere deitatem ... Nobis 
episeopis igitur scias magis datam di- 
vinitus potestatem, ut tu, dum damnare 
nos putas, damnemus, dum punire nos 
posse praesumis, te Constantium sac- 
rilegum puniamus, siquidem ille quem 
negas dare nobis episcopis suis fuit dig- 


natus auctoritatem, ut quae ligaverim- 
us in terris sint ligata et in eaelis. 

37 Pointed out by J. Straub, op. cit. Lucifer 
is discussed at pp. 136-9. Straub indicates 
that to both priest and bishop is ascrib- 
ed the power of the keys, but from all 


his action against Constantius. Cf. be- 
low, p. 16, n. 91, 
25 Ibid., 17, 19. 
| 26 Ibid., 6, 20; 20, 15. 
ly | 27 The revulsion from the Arians is so in- 
tense in De non convenicndo cum haere- 


t 
™ i ticis that Lucifer tends to identify the that Lucifer writes it seems clear that 
nS heretics led by Constantius as the ethnici, he means by sacerdos, bishop and not 
he } par excellence, quite overlooking the out- priest. Sacerdos was first used of priest 
ut | right pagans. by Optatus in 369. Cf. G. Dix, op. cit., 
on 28 Ibid., 12, 7; 13, 8, ete. p. 282, n. 1. 


38 De non conveniendo, 5, 20; 6, 20; 20, 15; 


he | 29 He scorns the Arians’ delight in rhetori- 
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ete, Ambrose, without having the Arians 
specifically in mind, makes, however the 
same point in De poenitentia, i, ii, 8: 
‘¢Munus Spiritus sancti est officium 
sacerdotis, jus autem Spiritus sancti in 
solvendis ligandisque criminibus est; 
quomodo igitur munus eius vindicant, de 
cuius diffidunt jure et potestate?’’ 

De Trinitate, vi, 37f. ‘‘This is the Fa- 
ther’s revelation [to Peter], this the 
foundation of the Church, this the assur- 
ance of her permanence. Hence has she 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
hence judgment in heaven and judgment 
on earth.’? 

Historia Arianorum, 77, ete. 

As Palanque points out, Ambrose, unlike 
Augustine, for example, was anti-Bar- 
barian and his opposition to Arianism 
was sustained in part by his Roman 
pride. Op. cit. 

Ep. xii, 2-3, 

De mysteriis, v. 26. 

Ambrose is exceedingly fond of citing 
Elijah. Many of his acts were clearly pat- 
terned on the ancient model, Paulinus, 
his biographer, recounts several examples 
of such parallelism with Elijah or Elisha, 
including the resuscitation of a child by 
lying upon it, by virtue of his posses- 
sion of the Spirit and hence of Life. 
Paulinus, Vita, 28 and 47; De officiis, 2, 
14, 14; 3, 1,4; De Nab. 12, 150; 15, 64; 
17, 70; In Luc. 1, 36; 8, 96; 1, 3; 3, 14; 
De Elia 2 and 3; De fide i, 13, 81; iii, 
14 30; ep. lxiii, 67-78. We have already 
noted that Athanasius calls Lucifer the 
Elijah of his times. Above, p. 8, n, 32. 
De mysteritis, v, 27 

Ambrose’ intolerant demands (Contra 
Symmachum) that the State not counte- 
nance the presence of the statue of Vic- 
tory in Rome fits in here very well as 
also his rebuke of Theodosius for in- 
demnifying the Jewish synagogue for its 
losses at the hands of Christians (ep. 
xl). 

Contra Auxentium, 17 f. 

The courageous and saintly Nicene Euse- 
bius of Vercelli had insisted on a reaf- 
firmation of sacerdotalis fides, i.e., the 
faith of authentic bishops. Fragmenta 
historica, 187. 

Ep. x1, 2. 

Oratio 43, 50; quoted by Gerald F. Reil- 
ly, Imperium and Sacerdotium according 
to St. Basil the Great, The Catholic 
University of America Studies in Chris- 
tian Antiquity, VII (Washington, 1945), 
p. of. 

tregory Dix has assembled the numer- 
ous references to imperial interference 
in episcopal elections. Op. cit., p. 278, n. 1. 
Dix cites the canons, ibid. As Campen- 
hausen observes, Arianism is to the rise 
of the metropolitanates as, before it, 
the Gnostic crisis to the monarchical 
episcopate, and, after it, the christologi- 
eal controversies to the rise of patriarch- 
ates. 


53 
54 
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56 


od 


08 
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Ambrose, Contra Auxentium, 31: ‘‘isti 
imperatori volunt dare ius ecclesiae.’’ 
Athanasius chides the Arians who claim 
they cannot attend Pope Julius’ council 
because of their duty on the Persian 
front: But ‘‘what have bishops to do 
with war???’ Historia Arianorum, ii. 

G, Dix, op. cit., p. 279. 

For the Greek, cf. Constantine’s address- 
ing his edict of 333 concerning Arius 
(Socrates, H. E., i, 9) ‘‘to bishops and 
laovs.’’ Later in the century it will be 
more difficult to distinguish (Christian) 
laity from (the still pagan) populace or 
citizenry of a town. Cf. two Latin ver- 
sions of this address in the edict render- 
ing the key word plebibus (undated, but 
probably preserving an earlier usage) 
and populis (787) in Hans-Georg Opitz, 
Athanasius’ Werke, II1I:1 (Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1935), 66f. Cf. above, p. 9, n.48, 
Cf. the quite impartial pagan Ammianus, 
op. cit., xv. 7, 10. 

Athanasius, Historia Arianorum, 75; 
Socrates, H. E., ii, 37; Sozomen, H. E., 
iv, 11; Theodoret, H. E., ii, 17. The 
whole Liberius-Felix episode is succinct- 
ly handled by Alfred Feder, ‘‘Studien 
zu Hilarius von Poitiers, I,’’ S. B,, 
Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
phil.-hist. K1., CLXII (1909/10), p. 174. 
Expositio evangelii secundum Lucan, 
xviii, 73. 

Ep. xxi, 17. 

Among them, the poor. 
Arianorum, 61 f. 
Epistola encyclica, 2. 
Athanasius, Historia Arianorum, 74. Here 
and in 75 he enumerates the imperial 
appointments, among them that of Felix 
chosen to sueceed Liberius. Athanasius 
says that Epictetus, bishop of Civitavec- 
chia, a favorite of Constantius, summon- 
ed three ‘‘kataskopoi’’—he is unwilling 
to call them episcopoi—to ordain Felix 
in the palace instead of the church, while 
court eunuchs took the part of the peo- 
ple in the ceremony, 

Athanasius, Historia Arianorum, 7; 
Socrates, H. E., ii, 13. 


Cf. Historia 


5 Fragmenta historica, 187. Lucifer says 


that Constantius ‘‘ordained’’ his Arian 
successor, Auxentius. De sancto Athana- 
sio, 162, 3 

Op. cit., part iv. 

As Dix remarks, ‘‘ When the Church en- 
tered into an alliance with the State un- 
der Constantine, its old cellular organi- 
zation with its self-sufficiency and in- 
tense local vitality was an anachronism 
ows °? Op. cit., p. 276. 

Ep. xxi, 15, 

Iccireo laboratis . . . ut omnes, quibus 
imperatis, dulcissima libertate potian- 
tur, Non alia ratione, quae turbata sunt, 
componi, quae divulsa sunt, coherceri, 
nisi unusquisque nulla servitutis neces- 
sitate astrictus integrum habeat vivendi 
arbitrium. Fragmenta historica, 182, 6 
ff. It was A. Wilmart who showed that 
the whole piece was written by the Ni- 
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eene bishops at Sardica. ‘‘L’Ad Con- 
stantinum liber I de Saint Hilaire de 
Poitiers et les fragments historiques.’’ 
Revue Bénédictine, XXIV (1907), 149. 
Cf., on the liberty of clergy as bulwark 
of civil liberty, H. von Campenhausen, 
op. cit., p. 271, 


70 Dix, op. cit., p. 278: ‘‘When at the end 
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of the century the bishops were given 
by imperial constitutions the office of 
defensores of their see cities, practically 
replacing the old elected local magistrates 
as the bulwark of local liberty against 
the oppression of the elected bureauc- 
racy, it was a natural step. They were 
virtually the only elected representatives 
of the cities who had survived the flood 
of officialdom.’’ But on St. Augustine as 
a rather indifferent defensor of Hippo 
and further literature see Gustave Comb- 
és, La doctrine politique de Saint Augus- 
tin (Paris, 1927), pp. 320 ff. 

For a recent discussion of the problem, 
see Francis Dvornik, ‘‘The Authority of 
the State in Ecumenical Councils,’’ The 
Christian East, XIV (1933), p. 98: ‘*... 
in convoking the Ecumenical Councils the 
Emperors judged themselves not to be 
exercising a power delegated to them, 
but a power which was in attribute of 
and, as it were, emanating from their 
office as Emperor.’’ 

Apologia contra Arianos, 3, 7 and 11, 19. 
Historia Arianorum, 52. 

Hagel, op. cit., section 13 and pp. 65, 69. 
Athanasius objects against the Meletians 
allied with the Arians that they consider 
the Church as a civil senate. Historia 
Arianorum, 78. 

Geschichte des Papsttums von den An- 
fdngen bis cur Hohe der Weltherrschaft, 
I, Roémische Kirche und Imperium Ro- 
manum (Tiibingen, 1930), ch. iv. 

See his well-conceived letter to the Euse- 
bians in Athanasius, Apologia contra 
Arianos, 21 ff. 

Theodoret, H. E., ii, 13. We pass over the 
less valorous sequel. 

J. Straub has connected a number of ex- 
amples of Lucifer’s setting divina lex 
(=the Bible) over against the auctori- 
tas regalis, Op. cit., 249, n. 303 . 

De non parcendo in Deum deliquentibus, 
273, 18f7.: ‘‘Videmus ves lupos [the Ro- 
man emperors, in allusion to Acts 20:29 
in Paul’s charge to the elders of Ephe- 
sus] quos praesostendere est dignatus 
spiritus sanctus per vas electionis apos- 
tolum omnem comprehendere vonatos dei 
gregem; et nos, episcopos quos spiritus 
sanctus ad regendam dei ecclesiam con- 
stituerit, quod dicit beatus apostolus, de- 
bemus tibi lupo parcere, debemus vereri 
regni tui diademam, inaurem etiam et 
dextrocheria, debemus insignes quas esse 
censes vestes tuas honorare et despicere 
rerum creatorem atque rectorem?’? 
Ibid., 278, 25 f. Cf. De non conveniendo 
cum haereticis, 12, 13 f. 


81 Athanasius, Historia Arianorum, 34 
82 Op. cit., p. 68, n. 31 
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83a Historia Arianorum, 74 
83b Gigas. Cf, Athanasius, De decretis, 32; 


Oratio II, 32 


83c Historia Arianorum, 36, 74, ete. 
83d Ibid., 77 
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89 


91 


99 
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10 
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Ibid., 74, Cf. Lucifer on Constantius’ 
ordinations, Church History, Sept. 1951, 
p. 248, n, 122. 

Contra Auxentium, 3; ef. also ep. xxi, 17 
Epp. ii. 15 and xii, 6. Cf. H. von Camp- 
enhausen, op, cit., p. 213. 

Op. cit., p. 131. 

On the way in which the authority of the 
Holy Spirit passes from the whole church 
at Pentecost, to the episcopate, then to 
the councils (and finally the Bishop of 
Rome) see Albert M. Koeniger, ‘‘ Prima 
sedes a nemine judicatur,’’ Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte des christlichen Altertums 
und der byzantinischen Literatur:Fest- 
gabe Albert Ehrhard (Bonn and Leip- 
zig, 1922), 273. 

Cf. L. Cerfaux, ‘‘Regale sacerdotium,’’ 
Revue des sciences philosophiques et 
théologiques, xxviii (1939), p. 5. 

So the Council of Sardica, Socrates, 
H. £. 

De sancto Athanasio, 6.6. Cf. above p. 
7,n, 24, (Lucifer) and p. 14 (Athanasi- 
us). 

oy non conveniendo cum haereticis, 14, 
21 ff. : 

De non parcendo in Deum deliquentibus, 
262. 

Apologia ad Constantium, xi, xii. 

Vita sancti Antoni, liii, 

Expositio in psalmum exviii, sermo xv, 
35 


7 Migne, P.G., XXX, esp. 5. 


Esp. 41. A. Gaudel touches upon the 
problem in ‘‘La théologie du Logos chez 
saint Athanase: Une synthése christolo- 
gique & la veille de l’arianisme,’’ Revue 
des sciences religieuses, XI (1931), esp. 
6-9. 

De Spiritu sancto, v, 9 and xviii, 45; 
Migne, P.G., XXXII, coll. 84 and 149. 
0 Adversus Eunomium, 4; Migne, P.G., 
XXIX, col. 700. Noted by G. Reilly, 
who devotes a whole chapter to Christ’s 
Headship of the Church, op. cit., ch. ii, 
Migne, P.G., XXX, col. 865. Eunomius 
is briefly discussed at this point by E. 

Peterson, Monotheismus, p. 94. 

2 De Trinitate, xi, 4, 21, and 25. It should 
be remarked here that the altogether 
ambiguous Marcellus of Ancyra, from 
whom Athanasius was slow to dissociate 
himself, attached a very special im- 
portance to I Cor. 15 and was in con- 
sequence charged with denying the eter- 
nity of Christ’s Kingdom by the East- 
erners themselves in their separate coun- 
cil of Sardica. Fragmenta historica, 49, 
25 ff. and 63, 15. But for the specializ- 
ed sense Marcellus gave the text in sup- 
port of biblical monotheism, see W. Ger- 
icke, op. cit., pp. 142 ff. 
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103 De Trinitate, xi, 39. Migne, P. L., X, 


424, The whole of liber xi is devoted 
to our problem with mention of prin- 
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cipalities and powers, 32 and passim. 
For a recent pertinent discussion of Hil- 
ary, see Pierre Smulders, La doctrine 
trinitaire de S. Hilaire de Poitiers, An- 
alecta Gregoriana, XXXII, series theo- 
logica, Sectio B (n. 14) (Rome, 1944), 
esp. p. 29. 

Ibid., 20. 

De fide, iv, 2 (24). 

Tbid., iv, 3 (33). 

Ibid., v, 14 (180). 

Contra Auzxentium, 1. On Christ as im- 
perator, see Franz Dolger, ‘‘ Zur antiken 
und friihehristlichen Auffassung der 
Herrschergewalt von Gottes Gnaden,’’ 
Antike und Christentum, ITI, 117. 

De fide, iii, 17 (187 ff.). 

Acts 7:55. 

De fide, iii, 17 
Ep. Ixiii, 5 f. 
For the literature on se and stand- 
ing gods and emperors, see A, Nock, op. 
cit., p. 103, n. 18. 

De fide, ii, 12, (100). 

See, then, how unwilling he [God the 
Father] was that thou shouldst dis- 
honour his Son—even so that he gave 
him to be thy judge. 

. Raise thine eyes to the Judge, see 
who it is that is seated. with whom he 
is seated, and where. Christ sitteth at 
the right hand of the Father... Tell 
me now, thou who holdest that the 
things of God are to be judged of from 
the things of this world—say whether 
thou thinkest him who sits at the right 
hand to be lower? Is it any dishonour 
to the Father that he sits at the Son’s 
left hand? The Father honours the 
Son, and thou makest it to be an in- 
sult? The Father would have this in- 
vitation to be a sign of love and es- 
teem, and thou wouldst make it an 
overlord’s command! Christ hath 
risen from the dead, and sitteth at the 
right hand of God. De fide, ii, 12 (102). 

The diseussion here is probably related 
to the Roman feeling for the superiority 
of the left hand to the right. See A. 
Frothingham, ‘‘Ancient Orientation 
Unveiled,’’ American Journal of Arch- 
aeology, XXI (1917), p. 325. 


(137). 


De fide, ii, 12 (103), 
Tbid., 11 (96). 
De fide, v. 12 (147) 


Tbid., (146), (149). 

Ibid., (147). 

Ibid., (151). Cf. (149): ‘‘When I am 
on the way [that is, on earth], I am 
Christ’s; when I have passed through, 
T am the Father’s; but everywhere 
through Christ, and everywhere under 
him.’’ 

Ibid., iii, 12 (92). 

Tbid., v, 11 (144). 
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De fide, 12 (152). 

Ibid., i, 20 (137), (138), (139), (140) ; 
8 16 (136 

Ibid., ii, 16 ata (142). 

Thid., (142)f. 

De Obitu Theodosii, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 
56. L. Laurand holds that this section 
on the Cross is an addendum by Am- 
brose to the oration as actually deliver- 
ed. ‘‘L’oraison funébre de Théodose 
par saint Ambroise,’’ Revue d’histoire 
ecclésiastique, XVII (1921), 349. 

See above, p. 19, n. 1. 

There seems to be no comprehensive 
study of the fourth century political be- 
havior of what modern religious soci- 
ology calls the sects. Here it would be 
the Manichaeans, the Montanists, the 
Novatianists, the Donatists, and the 
Priscillianists. 

Cf. Ambrose on the canons of Rimini: 
‘¢The law did not gather the Church to- 
gether, but the faith of Christ. For the 
law is not by faith, but ‘the just shall 
live by faith.’ ’’ Conira Auxentium, 24. 
‘*Kurz gesagt: alle arianische und 
semi-arianische Theologie hat eine wes- 
ensmiissige Tendenz zum Byzantinis- 
mus; die athanasische und wesiliche The- 
ologie hat eine wesensmiissige Tendenz 
zur Theokratie’’ (p. 200), ‘Im Byzan- 
tinismus dient die Kirche dem Staats- 
plan. In der Theokratie [hoffentlich mit 
Toleranz und sicher auch Freiheit} 
dient der Staat Gottes Heilsplan’’ (p. 
209). Berkhof suggests a parallel in 
the controversy between the strict Cal- 
vinists and Remonstrants in his native 
Holland, The former because of their 
more pessimistic view of human nature 
were intolerant of state interference, 
while the more confident Arminians were 
Erastians. 

Tn the East, it was monasticism, as 
George Florovsky has recently shown, 
which was the bearer of the principle of 
freedom but at the expense of the theo- 
eratie concern. Moreover, monastic pro- 
test and withdrawal is not to be ex- 
plained in terms of the soteriological- 
cosmological tension basic to the Catho- 
lice-Arian controversy. Needless to say, 
the object of the monks was salvation, 
but their justification for indifference 
or hostility toward the State goes back to 
Ovigen’s doctrine that in the measure 
one is withdrawn from the world one is 
freed from paying tribute to Caesar. 
Contra Auxentium, 37, Significant- 
ly, it was also Ambrose who “had pre- 
vailed upon Gratian to divest himself 
(382) of the title pontifex maximus and 
to relinquish any control over Christian 
eultus, canon, and creed that the title 
might have implied. 
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THE ORIGIN OF MONASTICISM 
IN MESOPOTAMIA 
ARTHUR V66BUS 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary 

A student of the history of Oriental Christianity is particularly 
fascinated by the role Syrian monasticism has played, not only in the 
religious, ecclesiastical, spiritual, literary, and cultural life of the Chris- 
tian Syrians, but also far outside the confines of the territory of Ara- 
mean Christianity. To be sure, Syrian monasticism has been exaggerat- 
edly ascetic. But paradoxically, the same psyche which has passionately 
longed for mortification and relentless chastisement has showed a re- 
markable flexibility. It has released energies to direct them towards 
various tasks which serve the Christian community, proving its sym- 
pathetic and even warm participation in the multifarious responsibilities 
of human life. Its missionary activities, zeal and enthusiasm to reach 
faraway countries are well-known. Its achievements, particularly in 
Eastern Asia, are admirable. What the bilingual monument of Si-ngan- 
fu' has immortalized is only one luminary among other achievements 
which probably have not been carved in stone so explicitly. Other 
aspects are no less important. In one study I have already sketched the 
profile of Syrian monasticism in the light of philanthropic activities in 
Mesopotamia and Persia.” I have also had the opportunity to show its 
share in the history of education and schools, learning and literary life, 
and even in the history of the New Testament text.* The traces which 
have been left behind are not traces in sand, but have been carved in 
human hearts. These traces are still visible to anyone who studies the 
history, literature and mythology of the nations in Middle and East- 
ern Asia. These are only the most important aspects amongst others, 
which depict peculiar features in the physiognomy of Syrian monasti- 
cism. 
How did this fruitful and important phenomenon in Syrian Chris- 
tianity come into existence? The asking of this question is fully justified. 
Too often church historians have taken it for granted that the origin 
of monasticism in Mesopotamia was part of the general movement 
which started in Egypt under the influence of Anthony and Pachomius. 
It has become customary to regard Egyptian monasticism as the hotbed 
of the monachal movement which furnished seeds to be transplanted 
into other countries. But is that so? Does not this view oversimplify 
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far more complicated conditions? In what follows I shall try to uncover 
the problem connected with the origin of Syrian monasticism and make 
a suggestion towards the attainment of a new perspective. 

This problem goes back to an era which offers very few trust- 
worthy sources. In the Syriac literature we possess some documents 
which purport to know more than they really do and undertake to give 
sounder information than they possibly can. There is a history of Mar 
Augen, devoted to events contemporary with the origin of Syrian mo- 
nasticism.* According to this literary monument it was the influence of 
Pachomius which caused monasticism to be transplanted to Mesopo- 
tamia. This document does not stand up against criticism. Labourt has 
shown that it cannot be earlier than the 11th century.” 

We move on somewhat more secure ground when we make Theo- 
doret’s Philotheos the basis for our investigation. His valuable work 
furnishes a short historical survey which begins with the remarkable 
figure of Jacob of Nisibis.° Theodoret describes Jacob as a monk who 
left the community and lived as an anchorite far from any community 
and civilization. We shall come back later to his extremely interesting 
way of life, but first our attention is drawn to another important aspect. 
Owing to the fact that his name was in many mouths and played a great 
part among the Syrians, this peculiar monk can be given a fixed date. 
This is something which deserves looking into. His name figures in the 
subscriptions to the acts of the Synod at Nicaea 325 A.D.," and accord- 
ing to the Chronicle of Edessa he died in 338 A.D.* Still more significant 
is a valuable notice that one Syriac source yields about a contemporary 
of Jacob’s. In the chronicle of Meshihazekha, namely, Jacob of Nisibis 
is also mentioned in connection with Sheria, the bishop of Arbela. Dur- 
ing the episcopate of Sheria, Jacob is said to have been a famous monk 
in the neighborhood of Nisibis, whom Sheria often visited to receive 
his blessing.” Sachau dated the episcopate of Sheria from 304 to 316.” 

There is another source which is connected with the local traditions 
of Nisibis. In the diptychs of the church of Nisibis, which Elija bar 
Shinaja found and used in his chronicle, there are certain data about 
Jacob, namely, that in the year 308 he became bishop of Nisibis.” 

Now assuming that this approximate date is useful and that soon 
after the year 300 Jacob rose to the bishopric of Nisibis, we might con- 
clude that he must have had a period of monastic life behind him, during 
which he gained fame as a monk, before he became “head of Mesopo- 
tamia.”’ To fix the time when he began his monastic life far from the 
population centers and the community we can safely go back several 
years. And furthermore, there is nothing in these sources to suggest 
that he was the first monk. 

Thus, if all this is not misleading, the result is most interesting. 
The few reports about Jacob of Nisibis seem to throw some light on 
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the beginnings of Syrian monasticism: approximately 290 A.D., if not 
somewhat earlier, anchoretism was to be found in the mountains in the 
neighborhood of Nisibis, within ecclesiastically organized Christianity. 

Here it should be mentioned that Peeters has subjected the stories 
concerning Jacob to a critical examination and denies that they have 
historical value.’” His arguments concerning the questionable value of 
these compilations are cogent, but these findings do not necessarily up- 
set the essential point. I think that our documents, in spite of their 
vague character and decorative stories, have preserved an authentic 
element, namely the monachal origin of Jacob. I do not see how this 
essential point can be confuted by criticism, because this fact seems to 
be treated in the poems of Ephraem, his disciple, who tells us about 
the character of the three first bishops of Nisibis. Indeed, among his 
colleagues Jacob is characterized by his ascetical reputation.” 

It is possible to make similar observations about others of the ear- 
liest monks,"* which yield almost the same results, and in their case also 
seem to indicate that the beginnings of Syrian monasticism might reach 
back at least to the beginning of the 4th century. Although it would be 
a very bold undertaking to accept every single item as proof in the strict 
sense of the word, as there is no possibility of checking the approximate 
dates, it is still a question which cannot be easily waived just because 
there are no authentic reminiscences of any kind. That would be an 
apodictic statement. We need not believe everything the authors assert, 
but it seems that some hints may be trusted. While beyond complete 
proof, the impression still remains that this monasticism dates from a 
time, which was preceded by an earlier era when monasticism must have 
already originated and spread. 

That is all that can be said about the earliest period. These observa- 
tions from this elusive period do not permit us to connect the origin of 
monasticism in Mesopotamia with Egyptian influence. As is known 
Anthony appeared in Egypt about 280-290 A.D., later on achieving 
fame as the “star of the desert” and the “father of monks.” The Syrians 
later on, to be sure, believed their monasticism to have descended from 
Egypt,—yet the oldest reports throw such a light upon the scene that 
influences from Egypt cannot possibly be regarded as decisive with re- 
gard to the beginnings of monasticism in Mesopotamia. On the one 
hand this phenomenon seems to appear too early in Mesopotamia and 
Persia, and on the other hand the spread of monasticism from Egypt 
took place comparatively slowly. The latter remark is substantiated by 
Jerome. In his Vita Hilarionis, speaking of Hilarion, he states that un- 
til then monks and monasteries had been unknown to the Syrians.”® That 
means that when this pupil of Anthony settled in Majuma in the year 
306 A.D., monasticism from Egypt had not even reached Western Sy- 
ria. 
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Upon the supposition, therefore, that the date concerning Jacob of 
Nisibis and some other monks be considered at least partially trust- 
worthy, we have clear hints to justify the inference that monasticism 
seems to have originated independently among the Syrians in Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia and can thus be looked upon as an autochthonous 
phenomenon. 

Our documents do not allow us to look further back and approach 
nearer to the time of the actual origin of monasticism here, for even 
this period is in a semi-darkness, which dims clear perspective. Earlier 
developments are shut off by a curtain which seems to be impenetrable, 
and all we know is that it conceals most important factors and events 
connected with the origin of monasticism. 

Is there no way of peering behind that curtain? We must try to 
find one, for it is highly desirable to supplement these sporadic hints 
which we have perceived. 

The horizon recedes somewhat when we try from another direc- 
tion. Something very important emerges when we gather together all 
the oldest sources concerning the physiognomy of early monasticism 
and submit them to investigation. 

Even the Greek fathers noticed something very peculiar about the 
earliest form of Syrian monasticism. For instance, to mention only one 
example, Gregory Nazianzus speaks of the Syrian monks who wore 
iron fetters, slept upon bare ground, fasted for twenty days together, 
and stood immovable in prayer in the rain, wind, and snow.” 

Gregory is not alone in this respect. In Theodoret the figure of 
Jacob of Nisibis is a further example, drawn in lines which present very 
plastically the whole appearance of early monasticism. This monk cast 
off all vestiges of civilization. He chose as his dwelling place the soli- 
tude of the highest mountain tops and the thickets in the woods. In sum- 
mer heaven was his roof and in winter he abode in a cavern which offer- 
ed him shelter. He abstained from the use of clothing, fire, a dwelling, as 
well as from labor, and ate no food earned by work, but nourished him- 
self upon what nature offered him in the natural products of herbs and 
fruits.’‘ Even if the description of these ascetic manners has been taken 
from other sources and compiled into the life-story of Jacob,’* it still re- 
tains its value. 

But for precaution’s sake we must not be satisfied with the data 
recorded by Gregory and Theodoret alone. These peculiarly radiant 
fragments from early monasticism can be fitted into a fairly well de- 
veloped picture if evidence from ancient Syriac, as well as from ancient 
Armenian, literature is taken into account. We are fortunate to have 
documents which lift the curtain so that the investigator can catch a 
glimpse of those conditions. 

Especially precious data about the character of early Mesopota- 
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mian monasticism are to be found in Ephraem of Edessa (d.373), whose 
home-city was Nisibis. We shall avoid consulting his writings in Greek 
translation, for it is not prudent to seek information there. But what he 
is able to tell us in his Syriac writings is irreplaceable for us. His letter, 
the authenticity of which is beyond doubt,” with the exception of the 
last half,” introduces to us a particular type of monasticism. These 
monks are similar to wild animals. They live with the animals, they eat 
grass with them, and they perch on the rocks like birds. They persist in 
severe fasting. A further remarkable characteristic is that their only 
activity is prayer. It is also important to notice their heroic attitude in 
that they do not take any precautions against savage animals and 
snakes.” 

This highly interesting description in Ephraem’s letter finds a sup- 
plement in his other writings. There are two ascetic treatises in Syriac 
which I believe I have shown to be authentic.” It is pleasing to see how 
we gain a clearer picture of early monasticism by the supplementary 
features of these two metrical texts. 

In the first treatise the ascetics are described as monks who had 
given up work and urban life. They roamed in deserts like animals, 
wandering from place to place, eating grass and roots. They passed the 
night in narrow caves, climbed and lived like birds on rocks, and dug 
holes for themselves on the peaks of the mountains.** Their appearance 
was wild: “they bear the weight of their hair and the sufferings (caused 
by) their garments; there are those who dress in rags and there are 
those whose covering is straw.’** Some of the nionks were actually na- 
ked.*° Filthiness was also characteristic of their way of living.** Ephra- 
em adds that they thirsted for mortification” and that their activity 
consisted only in prayer.”* 

The second treatise gives us an insight into the same singular 
milieu. We find the same characteristic features. They have given up 
work and renounced civilization, are like animals, eat grass and roots, 
persist in severe fasting, wandering from place to place; they are wild, 
dirty, with wild unkempt hair, dressed in rags and their only activity is 
prayer.”’ But our source is willing to tell us even more, for luckily some 
traits are pointed out with still more distinctness,—especially their con- 
tempt for life and the extent of their mortification. What is only hinted 
at here and there in the above mentioned sources, is here frankly told 
us. We are shown the ultimate aim of these monks—to be destroyed 
through sufferings and torments for the sake of Christ. Ephraem re- 
lates that there were several groups of monks who were unwilling to 
die naturally.*” They killed themselves through severe fasting and star- 
vation, or through other kinds of terrible torture.** It is expressly told 
how the monks delivered themselves to wild animals and snakes and 
gave themselves to the flames : “in their thoughts they decided to die; and 
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they were zealous and risked (every) horror; several of them prepar- 
ed themselves as food for serpents and savage animals. They delivered 
their bodies to the serpent and they prepared themselves for savage 
animals. Several of them burned their bodies, inflamed by their zealous- 
ness.” 

In another treatise, the author of which could very likely be Ephra- 
em, some of the same features already described are to be found. The 
earliest monks are introduced to us as figures hidden in dirtiness, with 
wild and long hair, reminding one of eagles, and with dreadful bodies 
disfigured by hunger.* 

Besides Ephraem, the chief authority upon whom our knowledge 
of early monasticism is based, is ishaq of Antioch. Here the knowledge 
of the primitive phase, when the earliest monks ignited their own 
bodies, has survived.** 

There is finally the possibility of an approach to the earliest phase 
of monasticism from another direction. Besides Greek and Syriac 
sources the old Armenian sources offer a way. Christian beginnings in 
Armenia have been intimately related to Mesopotamia.” Can it be, per- 
haps, that recollections of the earliest phase in monasticism have sur- 
vived here? Indeed, not all the reminiscences are dimmed. In Armenian 
the most important accounts of the earliest phase of monasticism are 
those of Faustos of Byzantium in his prominent historical work written 
at the end of the fourth century. It is very interesting to read his last 
chapter about the monk Gind and his fellow-monks, Syrians by birth, 
and about their ascetical manners and customs of chastising themselves. 
Weare told that these monks were like wild animals. They lived together 
with animals, eating grass, herbs and roots with them. They roamed in 
deserts, wandering from place to place, and climbed on rocks and dug 
holes. Their appearance was wild and they persisted in severe fasting. 
Also the custom of mortification by destroying themselves through 
starvation was known among the earliest monks in Armenia.*® Con- 
sequently we perceive how this picture, sketched in distinct lines, ac- 
curately coincides with that portrayed by Ephraem and Ishaq of Anti- 
och. 

Besides Faustos we have a collection of homilies in Armenian by 
Jovhan Mandakuni among which one homily affords us suitable ma- 
terial for studying the close connection between the ascetical ideas of 
Mesopotamia and Armenia.*’ The same homily also contains proof that 
self-destruction also occurred among the earliest monks on Armenian 
soil. These early monks threw themselves into fire and delivered them- 
selves to the wild animals: “they went even into fire through obedience 
and towards the savage animals.” 

In conclusion we may say that acquaintance with the documents 
containing information about the oldest phase in the monachal hiscory 
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in Mesopotamia, preserved in most ancient sources in Greek, Syriac and 
Armenian, is highly instructive. Particularly the findings in the Syriac 
and Armenian sources stand out with startling vividness. These data 
enable us to form a definite idea about the particular physiognomy of 
the earliest stages of monasticism in these countries. 


The observations we have made make it impossible to escape two 
conclusions. 


First, the origin of monasticism in Mesopotamia cannot be looked 
upon as a transplantation of the monachal ideas from Egypt. Primitive 
monasticism in Mesopotamia is too different from what we know of 
monasticism in Egypt. 

Secondly, features we have met, in spite of their fragmentary con- 
dition, leave no doubt that they must be of exotic descent. These re- 
ports, fortunately transmitted from several directions, give evidence 
that these elements were by no means inspired by the spirit of the New 
Testament alone. Every time we examine these old reports there emerges 
the clear impression that asceticism had been subjected to a certain 
intervention and had undergone a fundamental change. A contact with 
radical tendencies of a heterogeneous character must have exerted an 
influence which interrupted the direct line of development according to 
genuine Christian principles. It must certainly have been a strong 
outward influence which succeeded in replacing the Christian conception 
concerning the value of work with our hands by a directly contrary 
view, which succeeded in reducing everything in Christian worship to 
prayer, and which brought with it such deep enmity towards the world, 
life and the body as to make faith in God the Creator Himself question- 
able. 

As we are confronted with this situation, the question arises, how 
can we explain this peculiar phenomenon? 


It is tempting to connect these observations with the ascetical ideas 
of the Manichees. Some indications make this thought especially preg- 
nant. All these peculiar elements fit in excellently with those character- 
ising the life of Manichaean monks. In their eyes all physical existence 
was the work of the Devil,® and the body was only the dirt of the de- 
mons.*’ Also they were so antagonistic to everything physical that they 
destroyed all earthly ties brought about by nature between people, fami- 
ly and kinsmen, and the natural human desires to plant and sow, to till 
the soil and work, were rooted out.** Everything that had any connec- 
tion with civilization was discarded. Manual labor was damned as a 
sin. The use of fire was forbidden and the only meager nourishment per- 
mitted was vegetarian. They ruined their bodies by the most severe 
fastings, which attracted the attention of foreigners, and the Mani- 
chaean monks were spoken of as lean and bony figures wherever they 
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were seen.” The similarity of the phenomena is very remarkable. Re- 
ports about the earliest Syrian Christian monks give a picture which is 
astonishingly congruent with the portrait of the monks according to 
the Manichaean type. 

If we investigate the milieu in Mesopotamia, our problem begins 
to be illuminated. 

It is a fact that Manichaeism expanded most widely amongst the 
Syrians. Not only were most works of Mani written in the Syriac lan- 
guage for the Syrians, but also traces of activity by Mani himself are 
found in Mesopotamia. Many earlier discussions and guesses about 
where Mani had moved were silenced when the Kephalaia was discover- 
ed. This source relates that Mani, after having got permission to preach 
from Shapor, went to Persia, Parthia, Adiabene and the frontiers of the 
Roman Empire.** Even in his lifetime the first congregations in Meso- 
potamia had come into existence. To these he wrote letters. It is im- 
portant to note that the activity of Mani and that of his followers was 
continued in such a manner that this movement became so significant as 
to take over the leadership in the process of Christianization to a very 
great extent. 

This result is very significant for our discussion. Nothing is more 
natural than to infer that the monasticism of Manichaeism secured a 
place for itself in Mesopotamia. This is not only a guess, but proved by 
authentic sources. In the homilies of the Manichees this fact finds spe- 
cial and immediate confirmation: many monks and nuns went to Meso- 
potamian provinces where they had singular success.** There is one im- 
portant Manichaean text whose historical contents contains a report 
from the monks, according to whom multitudes had been won over to 
monasticism in the Western province.” And this last point cannot be 
overexaggerated. The same can be clearly seen from a mémrda of Eph- 
raem’s where it can be readily perceived that the situation caused the 
pious man much trouble: the severe monasticism of the Manichees had 
captured the people and thus won great sympathy.** He made desperate 
efforts to warn men and women who felt deeply attracted towards this 
form of monasticism.** 

These facts are of great historical importance. Mesopotamian mo- 
nasticism could not but be monasticism formed on Manichaean lines. 

Now when Manichaean monasticism participated in the origin of 
Christian monasticism in Mesopotamia it certainly introduced several 
new productive factors into the ascetical tradition. Here I shall touch 
upon two of them which deserve special attention. 

Investigation of religious conditions in Mesopotamia shows that a 
wide and extensive movement existed in that area, ranging from the 
Manichaeism of a Christian hue to a Christianity with Manichaean 
elements, and including in itself every imaginable intermediate shade. 
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Similarly we can picture to ourselves the primitive stage of monasticism 
there, where the line of demarcation between the Christian and Mani- 
chaean elements vacillated likewise. As surely as we find pure Mani- 
chaean monasticism with its consequences, we also may reckon with the 
existence of several modified forms where many a rigid element was 
softened by the views of the Christian Manichees. Here especially the 
prohibition to gather the fruits of plants and trees must be mentioned, 
which made living alone impossible. Proofs that a change must have 
taken place are not wholly missing. As can be seen from documents in 
the Soghdian language, later on customs different from those of other 
Manichees were still preserved among the Syrians. Complaints arose in 
the Soghdian communities about those who had come from Mesopotamia 
to the local congregations and who were given, among other things, the 
name of ‘damned Syrians.’** Manichaeism among Syrians indeed had 
made some changes, adapting itself to the local conditions. 

The second productive moment is to be found in the introduction of 
exotic forms and manners of asceticism. It must be considered as an 
important merit of Manichaeism that it brought the fertile and receptive 
Mesopotamian asceticism into touch with various forms and manners of 
Indian asceticism. Whereas formerly discussions whether Mani had 
been in India and had seen the monks in Buddhism and in Jainism with 
his own eyes were rife, now the discovery of the Kephalaia has brought 
clarity. Mani tells us about his journey to India.*” Moreover, excavation 
in modern times has proved that a journey to India to see the Indian 
monks was not necessary because Buddhist colonies have been found 
in Eastern Persia.*’ It is natural that a religious spirit, such as Mani, 
must have had an interest and found attraction in learning about the 
ascetical life of other religions. No serious doubt can exist that Mani 
found models here and borrowed from them. A far-reaching resem- 
blance between Manichaean monks and the Indian phenomena testify to 
this. Also his first adherents certainly helped to strengthen these influ- 
ences. When Mani, according to his own witness, made a good selection 
of men while there,” those ascetics certainly did not come with empty 
hands but with their accustomed manners. In this connection a state- 
ment made by Ephraem is remarkable. Here it is: ‘In Mani the lie from 
India has again come to domination.’”*’ I venture to think that this 
diagnosis of Manichaean monasticism in this point is in essence more 
correct than many an opinion offered by modern scholars. These influ- 
ences must have been soon directed into Mesopotamia so that the well- 
prepared environment was enriched by the elaboration of the patterns of 
ascetical life with its new elements. 

In view of all this it does not appear strange that we meet features 
in the oldest forms of monasticism in Mesopotamia which can by no 
means have been inspired by the spirit of the New Testament and Chris- 
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tian tradition. Reports about the early monks give us a picture which is 
astonishingly congruous with the familiar portraits of the monks in In- 
dia. Some features which are particularly characteristic of Indian 
monachism, such as ceaseless vagrancy and dressing in rags, have been 
adopted here. Nakedness, dirtiness, savage hair-dress, self-destruction, 
self-ignition, and several other traits characteristic of Indian monks 
and their customs, are explainable through the medium of the Mani- 
chees, since Manichaeism certainly played a role between India and 
Mesopotamia similar to that of an intermediary for various literary 
motives and tales.™ 
Thus through this enlightenment the figure of the primitive Syr- 

ian monk begins to emerge from semi-darkness into daylight. If we 
knew more about the first monks in Mesopotamia than what tradition 
affords us, then certainly those traits, which are now being guessed at 
rather than being recognized, would become more readily visible. 

Although ecclesiastically organized Christendom preferred to forget 
the beginnings of monasticism and later wanted to paint them over with 
an ecclesiastical brush, since it was more pleasant to have monasticism 
derived from Egypt, yet the influence of Manichaeism has remained in 
monasticism as a constituent which can unerringly be perceived in its 
later stages. For what had penetrated into it in earlier times never van- 
ished from it—the restless vagrant life, which despised work, and had 
as its aim untiring prayer and meditation and severe mortification by 
the destruction of the human body. All this will help to explain many a 
factor in the peculiarity of Syrian monasticism, both in its earlier and 
later stages. Without this aspect early Syrian monasticism in Mesopo- 
tamia, together with its diverse aspirations and trends, will remain com- 
pletely incomprehensible to us. 
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THE LITERARY CAMPAIGN FOR TOLERATION 
OF THE HUGUENOTS' 
Suetsy T. McCoy, University of Kentucky 
II 

After the Calas Case of 1762-64 the more severe of the anti-Protes- 
tant laws fell into disuse. Raids on the open-air religious meetings ceased; 
few if any clergy were executed; no laity were sent to the galleys; and 
no property apparently was seized.” The Protestant pastors became 
bolder and,in the 1780’s, Paul Rabaut and his son Rabaut Saint-Etienne, 
the two foremost of them all, lived without disguise and without moles- 
tation as they served their flock in the city of Nimes. The pastor Fros- 
sard, whose name has passed down to us as the author of an able anti- 
slavery pamphlet, worked without harm in Lyons, where he was visited 
by Brissot in 1782.* Court de Gebelin, son of the daring pastor Antoine 
Court* and himself a pastor, lived openly in Paris from 1763 to 1784 
without annoyance, became secretary of the celebrated Freemason’s 
Lodge of the Nine Muses frequented by Voltaire and Franklin, and 
acquired some reputation as a writer and scholar. And when at length 
he died (in 1784) his funeral was unmolested, and Quesnay de Saint- 
Germain, a councillor at the Parlement of Paris, and the pastor Rabaut 
Saint-Etienne addressed the assemblage.* Even earlier, in 1748, Simon 
Louis de Ry, son of a Protestant refugee at Cassel, came to Paris and 
studied architecture. Either the government did not know or care who 
he was.” Likewise his sister, married to a French Protestant refugee 
named Le Clerc, returned to Paris for a period of three months in 1773 
without molestation.‘ The Protestant physician Paul Bosc went to Paris 
in the 1750’s and not only lived untroubled but even became a court 
physician, a member of the Academy of Sciences, and was sent on a 
government mission to England. He died a noted scientist in 1784.° As 
a youth he had even been a Protestant pastor. What did that matter? 
Paris did not care. Paris throughout the eighteenth century was per- 
haps the safest place for a Protestant in France. 

French Protestants continued to be wary, even during the 1770's 
and 1780's, for they never knew when the storm might break again. The 
Protestants at Montpellier did not feel as secure as did those at Nimes, 
and when in 1774 the Swiss clergyman Rudolph Schinz went to the 
former city with a note of introduction from Paul Rabaut to his son, 
Rabaut Pommier, pastor of the Protestants at Montpellier, he expe- 
rienced great difficulty in finding his man and was able to do so only 
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by secret channels. Schinz was surprised at the caution taken.’ Even 
Lafayette when he called on Paul Rabaut and his son Rabaut Saint- 
Etienne in 1785, with the purpose of learning more accurately the con- 
dition of the French Protestants, did so in secrecy, and in writing Wash- 
ington of his plan to use his influence to aid the French Protestants, 
whom he said were suffering under “an intcicrable despotism,” took 
the caution to send the letter by John Adams in person, and bade Wash- 
ington not to allude to the subject in his letters, lest they be opened in the 
French postoffice.”” The king himself might appoint Necker as Director 
General of Finances in his cabinet but he drew back in timidity and let 
Necker go when the latter in 1781 demanded the title of Controller Gen- 
eral of Finances. Had Necker been Catholic rather than Protestant the 
full title would have been his all the time. 

And yet the handicaps to the Protestants after 1764 were not, hair- 
breadth distinctions. Scores of Protestant youth continued to be placed 
in institutions on lettres de cachet for subjection to Catholic indoctri- 
nation; Protestant marriages and funerals were still subject to the 
rigorous law of 1724, despite some relaxation ; and Protestants still were 
barred from entering the professions. In short, they continued to be a 
sub-caste of Frenchmen, without the rights of citizens. 

Their condition came to be one of great concern to the Catholics 
themselves. The eighteenth century was one of tremendous humanitari- 
an expression, and it was only natural that solicitude over the welfare 
of these unfortunate beings who numbered from 5 to 8 per cent of the 
French population should increasingly arise in the minds of vast num- 
bers of the F‘rench people. In the first three decades of the century there 
were few if any to espouse their cause. Even the saintly Fénelon, charged 
for a long period with direction of the House of the New Catholics (i. 
e., conversion activities) in France, criticized much in Louis XIV’s gov- 
ernment in his celebrated Télémache (1699) but made no plea for Protes- 
tant toleration. Neither did Vauban, who in his Projet d’une dime roy- 
ale (1706) was caustic in discussing the misery of the French masses. 
Even Villars, who in his letters to the government from Languedoc 
(1704-06) while suppressing the Camisard uprising went farther than 
anyone else in this period in espousal of Protestant rights, limited him- 
self to pleas for treatment of Protestants as human beings.” 

Their first real advocate was Voltaire, whose Lettres sur les An- 
glais (1734) had much to say on the general subject of toleration, al- 
though little about toleration of the French Calvinists in particular. The 
first seven letters of his volume dealt with comments on various religious 
groups he encountered on his visit to England (1726-29), and through 
all these seven letters ran his strong advocacy of toleration. At one point 
he referred to his own age as one “where all the world is fed up (ras- 
sasié) with disputes and sects.” To the Quakers he devoted the first 
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four letters, and showed himself an admirer of them. He particularly 
liked the fact that they had no sacraments and no paid clergy, but permit- 
ted any member, male or female, to arise in a meeting to speak his mind. 
He eulogized George Fox and William Penn, the latter not only for 
his kindly treatment of the Indians, his setting up of a colony with re- 
ligious liberty in America, but also for declining to join the other Eng- 
lish Protestants in driving out of England James II, even though this 
led him to be called a Jesuit by some. In the treatise Voltaire spoke of 
England as “the land of many sects” and said that the Englishman was 
allowed to choose his own road to heaven. The implication could not 
have been lost to a French reader. For the Presbyterians, whom he 
identified with the Calvinists of France and Geneva, he had no praise. 
He disliked their gravity, their hostility to luxury and amusements, 
their pride, and their hatred of other sects. Happily, he observed, the 
multiplicity of sects operated to bring England religious liberty. If there 
were only two (the implications could not have been lost), they would be 
at each other’s throat. These Letters in their idealization of England 
were indirectly the first strong plea for toleration of the Huguenots.” 


This pamphlet was but the beginning of a large number that flowed 
from his pen during the next half century and that entitle him to be 
considered as perhaps the greatest champion of Protestant toleration of 
the century. No wonder that the Protestants looked to him as their 
champion and that their leaders, like Court de Gebelin and Rabaut Saint- 
Etienne, were often charged with holding philosophic ideas. It is too 
much to attempt a list of all his treatises that worked for Protestant 
liberties, for some were merely anticlerical attacks that operated by in- 
direction. The most influential, perhaps, were those that he wrote in 
connection with the Calas Case, the most prominent being his celebrated 
Traité de la tolérance a l'occasion de la mort de Jean Calas, written in 
1762-63 and published in the latter year. In 1765 he republished it with 
a few pages added in his Nouveaux Mélanges.™* 

The work opens with a detailed account of the Calas Case and pro- 
ceeds from it to a discussion of tolerance in general, among various na- 
tions and peoples, ancient, medieval and modern—French, Jews, Greeks, 
Romans, Spaniards, Chinese, and others. From first to finish Voltaire is 
the champion of freedom for religious expression and of fairness in 
court trials. In England, Germany, and Holland, he says, differences of 
religion persist but no trouble arises therefrom as in France. Even in the 
Ottoman Empire “the Grand Seigneur governs in peace twenty peo- 
ples of different religions.” ‘Go to India, Persia, Tartary, you will see 
the same tolerance and the same tranquility.” In China the same toler- 
ance exists, despite the fact that one emperor expelled the Jesuits after 
hearing of quarrels between them and other Catholic orders. The Jap- 
anese, too, were tolerant until the Jesuits came and a civil war resulted. 
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Even in French Alsace, he adds, Lutheranism exists peaceably with 
Catholicism. Why? Because there is no persecution.’* He pleads like- 
wise for Jews and Jansenists. If our religion is from God, he says, 
God will support it and man’s intolerance is not needed.” Tolerance 
should be shown toward men of whatever race or creed. “What! My 
brother the Turc? My brother the Chinese? The Jew? The Siamese? 
Yes, without doubt; are not, we all children of the same Father and 
creatures of the same God?’’’® He addresses a universal prayer to 
God, calling on him as the Father of all mankind.’’ The work ends 
as it begins with a discussion of the Calas Case in particular. These 
pages were added in 1765, after the case had been reversed by the 
special court of forty judges in Paris (of whom Turgot was one), by 
unanimous decision. The decision of the court was rendered on the third 
anniversary of the day on which Calas had been broken at the wheel, 
and Voltaire describes the great rejoicing in Paris that the acquittal 
evoked. It was a very popular decision, and Voltaire praises the king not 
only for his part in calling for this retrial of the case but also for his 
grant of 36,000 livres by way of indemnity to the Calas family.”* 


The trial became a test of public opinion, and it will be recalled that 
coincidentally with it, from 1762-64, the Jesuits, champions of ortho- 
doxy, had run aground in popularity and been expelled from France. 
From 1759 to 1773 this wave of anti-Jesuit feeling ran through the Lat- 
in countries of Europe and ended with the Pope himself abolishing the 
Order, in 1773. These circumstances no doubt created greater interest 
in the Calas Case than otherwise would have happened. It is not without 
interest that the cause of Madame Calas was espoused by Elie de Beau- 
mont, celebrated Parisian lawyer, who published in her behalf a memoir 
and a consultation; and that Loiseau de Mauléon and Mariette, lawyers, 
likewise published tracts in her behalf. While in her prison cell in Paris 
Madame Calas was visited by many persons, some of high rank, offer- 
ing consolation and aid. When on March 7, 1763 the Council of State 
decided to demand a retrial of the case, “a prodigious crowd of persons 
of every rank sat in the gallery of the Chateau.” And when the decision 
of the Court two years later was made known, there was, according to 
Voltaire, “universal joy”; “they trooped together in public places and 
in the promenades; they ran to see this family so unfortunate and so 
well justified ; they clapped hands as the judges passed and heaped them 
with benedictions.’*® Of course, this was a great sensational trial and 
the enthusiasm evoked was primarily for rectification of injustice; it 
would be hard to say how far the crowd was favorable toward Protes- 
tant toleration. 


Besides Voltaire several of the philosophes openly espoused the 
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cause of tolerance for the French Calvinists, and probably the others did 
so at heart. Perhaps most lukewarm on the matter was Montesquieu, 
most conservative of the major philosophes, who in his Esprit des lois 
(1748) declared that minor sects plead for toleration until they gain 
control and then in turn become persecutors. For peace and sobriety, 
therefore, he would prefer that a state maintain a single church (or re- 
ligion). Where others however are permitted, embroilments between 
them must not be tolerated. He does not say how he would achieve this, 
nor does he discuss the French situation in particular.”” Rousseau, too, 
was timid on the matter, despite the fact that in his Emile (1762) he 
advocated tolerance, and on two occasions (1761 and 1764), when asked 
by Paul Rabaut to come openly to the aid of the French Protestants, he 
declined to do so.” 

Marmontel, another philosophe, without mentioning the cause of 
the French Calvinists in particular, rendered a powerful challenge for 
religious toleration in his classic little dialogue Bélisatre (1766). An 
examination of the record of this work in Quérard’s La Frazce lit- 
téraire reveals that it went through about thirty printings in French 
prior to 1830, in addition to printings in English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Latin. Catherine the Great herself translated it into Russian, The 
theological faculty of the University of Paris attacked it in a pamphlet 
in 1768, to which in turn Voltaire issued a reply. In fact, Voltaire wrote 
four or five pamphlets on the matter, holding up the clerical opponents 
to ridicule. The section of Bélisaire to which the Sorbonne and Chris- 
tophe de Beaumont, Archbishop of Paris, took exception was Chapter 
XV, on tolerance. This book, let it be said, is a series of imagined dia- 
logues between the blinded and outcast Belisarius and his unknown con- 
versationalist Justinian, who in jealousy and fear had recently disgraced 
and blinded him. In a series of conferences Justinian is the questioner, on 
problems of state, and Belisarius the philosophic sage—a Socrates or a 
Mentor. In Chapter XV Marmontel raises the question of the state’s at- 
titude toward religious dissenters and insists on a policy of toleration, 
since God himself is good and tolerant. Justinian, like a Louis XIV, in- 
sists that “the tranquility of the state depends upon unity of sentiment,” 
but to this Belisarius will not agree, asserting that the domination of 
one faction in a state makes for bitterness in the other group and that 
this is unwholesome for the state. When Justinian says that this means 
desertion of the cause of God, Belisarius declares that “the cause of God 
wants no enthusiasts to support it.’ Let it be recalled that the Calas 
Case had only been reversed by the court in Paris a few months before 
this booklet appeared from the press, and it can readily be seen that to 
its French readers it would have powerful suggestions on the Protes- 
tant Question. 
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Marmontel’s father-in-law, the Abbé Morellet, likewise a philoso- 
phe and at one time the secretary to the Académie Francaise, was the 
famous author of a pamphlet published at Toulouse in 1756 urging 
Protestant toleration. In his Mémoires he relates how he was sum- 
moned before the Revolutionary Tribunal in Paris during the Reign 
of Terror and asked if he could give any reason why his head should 
not be severed off. He thought fast and said yes, that thirty years be- 
fore the Revolution he was advocating some of the leading principles 
for which the Revolution stood, and mentioned this stand on toleration 
in particular. He was given a chance to prove the truth of his state- 
ment, and his life was spared.” 

Diderot, as one might expect, was keenly interested in the Calas 
Case, as is revealed in several of his letters to Mademoiselle Volland,” 
from 1762 to 1765, but he refers to it only once in print, so far as I can 
see. In his Le Neveu de Rameau he comments that he would like “to 
have rehabilitated the memory of Calas,” and that to have done so would 
have been a greater achievement than to have written the sublime play 
Mahomet.” This was a delicate compliment to Voltaire. Perhaps in 
his articles in the Encyclopédie he served the cause of toleration in a 
positive manner as well as indirectly in his anticlerical vein. 

Condorcet, one of the later philosophes, was more outspokenly an 
advocate of Frotestant toleration. In 1781 he published a group of sev- 
eral essays and letters under the title Recueil de piéces sur I’état des 
Protestants en France.** His attitude is Voltairean, straightforward, 
caustic, pleading. In his Notes sur Voitaire (1787) he had more to say 
on the subject. He states erroneously that “under Louis XV the Protes- 
tants were treated with moderation,” and that ‘‘tolerance is established 
in all Europe save Italy, Spain and France.” But he asserts correctly 
that ‘‘the laws against them were not altered,” that “they were not able 
to perform any religious act without incurring the penalty of the gal- 
leys,” and that “‘they were excluded not only from the honorable places, 
but from most of the trades.” He hopes that such fanatical legislation 
will shortly be removed, as it ought if statesmanship should prevail. It is 
nothing less than economic folly to maintain such laws when “America 
bids for industry and offers liberty, toleration and fortune to every 
man who wishes to quit his country.” If the laws are not removed, he 
can only foresee some further emigrations from France,saddereventhan 
those of the previous century, and that France would lose such advan- 
tages from trade that she might have hoped for in assisting the Ameri- 
cans in their recent Revolution.** This reference to the loss of citizens, 
industry, and trade as a result of Louis XIV’s fatal policy was a recur- 
rent theme with the eighteenth-century champions of Protestant tolera- 
tion. And to appreciate the weight of this argument, one would have to 
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be aware of the great emphasis, by government-sponsored authors and 
others, which was placed upon increasing population, increasing indus- 
try, and increasing trade, more particularly in the economic rivalry 
with Britain.” 


In his Eloge of De Tressan before the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Condorcet spoke of the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew’s Day (1572) 
as “this horrible conspiracy of a king against his people,” and he praised 
the Protestant ancestor of De Tressan who mounted his horse in Paris 
that day and fought his way out—to his lands in Languedoc.” He then 
spoke of a king’s responsibility toward his people. The philosophes, as 
these references demonstrate, were daring and poignant in their lin- 
guage. 

Closely identified with the philosophes in thought, although not of 
their actual number, were the great champions of Protestant toleration, 
Turgot and Malesherbes. Both were men of tremendous influence, serv- 
ing in the king’s cabinet. Previously, under Louis XV, Malesherbes was 
for years director of the censorship in France, and according to the 
author Bélin permitted the writings of the philosophes to appear pretty 
largely at will; Turgot, his warm friend, was during that period intend- 
ant of Poitou. It was the latter who first entered the lists for the Protes- 
tants. 

As early as 1754 Turgot was championing the Protestant cause, if 
his editor Gustave Schelle is correct in identifying him as the author of 
Le conciliateur, ou letires d'un ecclésiastique a un magistrat sur les af- 
faires présentes.” This pamphlet consisted of two letters: the first, dated 
May 1, 1754, urging that the king separate church and state, permit 
toleration and full civil rights to all (the first time that any author urged 
full civil rights for the Protestants), and that Protestants, Jansenists, 
bishops, and Parlement live together in peace; the second, dated May 
8, 1754, longer and more outspoken, begins by showing that Jesus urged 
toleration to his disciples, and proceeds to cite a number of the leading 
early church Fathers on toleration. He deplores the intolerant zeal of 
Ximenes and the Council of Trent, and also the mingling of state and 
ecclesiastical affairs. First and last the treatise is a criticism of the un- 
ion of church and state. He repudiates the idea that a king should not 
tolerate all forms of religion. This idea, he says, has been the cause 
of many religious wars. The ancient pagans permitted all forms of re- 
ligion. So too did the Chinese, the Prussians, and the Dutch of his own 
day. England and France, unhappily, stood for a single religion. They 
wished the blood of their citizens to flow. It is only the oppression of 
sectaries of a faith and denial of rights to them that makes them fana- 
tical and dangerous. He would permit assemblies, marriages, and burials 
to Protestants, even as he would to the Catholics ; and tiiese same privi- 
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leges he would also accord to the Jansenists. He would return to the 
conditions of the early Church when the legitimacy of children and their 
rights as heirs were not dependent upon a sacrament. Existing condi- 
tions in France were indefensible; the only solution was toleration.™ 
One recognizes in his arguments and facts much that Voltaire had used 
in his Lettres sur les Anglais and was to use later in his Traité de la tol- 
érance, but this was an independent and able treatise. The stock of ar- 
guments and facts, indeed, was to be shared by all the advocates of tol- 
eration during the century. 


In 1775, on the eve of the coronation of Louis XVI, he urged that 
king to delete from the royal oath the promise “‘to exterminate the here- 
tics” (exterminer les hérétiques), which had been a part of the oath 
since the medieval days of Louis the Débonnaire, but which in modern 
times neither Henry IV, Louis XIII, nor Louis XIV had taken. Only 
Louis XV among modern kings had subscribed to it. Turgot, indeed, 
wanted to revise the royal oath even more and have the king promise to 
make war “only for a just and indispensable cause,” and to declare that 
he would rule without oppression.* In this proposal to the king Males- 
herbes and another friend were collaborators, but the last of the Bour- 
bon kings before the Revolution did not follow their suggestion. 


In the same year (1775), shortly after he had sent to the king his 
proposed revision of the oath, Turgot wrote the king a letter in regard 
to it, with some remarks that he says he had not dared to make earlier. 
This letter is designated by Schelle, Turgot’s latest editor, La tolérance 
religieuse: project de mémoire au rot.” It is a magnificent appeal for 
religious toleration by a man of great intellectual capacity—broad, ra- 
tional, courageous, charitable, and courteous. He asks what religion is 
and defines it as man’s fulfilment of his sense of obligation toward God 
and his fellowman. He argues that it is up to every man to carry out 
his religion in the eyes of God as he thinks he ought, and that there is 
great variation in what men consider “the true religion.” All the great 
religions are divided into a multitude of sects. Even rulers do not have 
the same religion. In fact, only a relatively small portion of the human 
race is governed by Catholic rulers. Did subjects ever render to their 
rulers the right of controlling their religion? No. He reviews the Social 
Contract theory, saying that to prevent anarchy men appointed certain 
persons to rule over them, but not in religious matters. Louis XIV, he 
says, did attempt to rule religious matters, and thereby blundered badly. 
(These were courageous words for a man like Turgot.) He himself 
acknowledged “that his education had been neglected,” and yet he set 
about to rule on the religion of his subjects and took away from his 
Protestant subjects the right of freedom of conscience. He praises Louis 
XIV as a man who meant well but who made some tragic policies in 
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regard to religion, being led to do this by certain priests at court who 
abused their influence over him. Not only did he blunder in regard to the 
Protestants but also in regard to the Molinists and Jansenists. No king 
should subordinate the civil tc the ecclesiastical, but the two should be 
kept separate. He thus revives the leading idea of his Le conciliateur. 


Princes do not have the time for deep study of religious matters so 
as to know how to act on them. Turgot says that he knows of only one 
king who had devoted much study to it—James II of England—and he 
turned out miserably. His advice to Louis X VI was therefore to desist 
from interfering in the religion of his subjects. Let them follow their 
own religious practices as they would. 

Interestingly enough, Louis XVI did pretty largely ignore attempts 
to constrain his Protestant subjects, and did move gradually toward 
giving them a phase of legal toleration by his Edict of November, 1787. 
To what degree was Turgot influential in this? That is anybody’s guess. 
Turgot had died in 1780, and yet he helped to plant the seed for germin- 
ation. 

The other friend of the philosophes who entered the lists for the 
cause of Protestant liberties was Lamoignon de Malesherbes, a lawyer, 
a former member of the Parlement of Paris, a member of the king’s 
cabinet on two occasions, and a great noble. Two centuries had passed 
since great nobles had come to the support of Protestantism in France, 
and now it was different, for Malesherbes and other great nobles of the 
late eighteenth century who came to the aid of the Protestants were not 
themselves Protestant but Catholic. This is a fact that should not be lost 
sight of—that virtually every champion of Protestant rights in eigh- 
teenth-century France, down to the Revolution and the granting of full 
Civil Rights in 1789, was Catholic. They were Catholic and humani- 
tarian. Many, perhaps the majority, were deistical, but they were Deists 
with the Catholic background. 

Malesherbes was somewhat late in his active participation in the 
movement, save for his collaboration with Turgot in 1775 in the matter 
of the oath. It was only in 1785 and 1787 that he published two Mém- 
oires sur le mariage des Protestants. The first appeared without men- 
tion of place or date of publication; the second on its title page indicated 
that it appeared in London in 1787. Both were fairly bulky pamphlets 
and displayed a considerable amount of legal research into documentary 
material of the 1600’s and 1700’s, which he says was chiefly in family 
papers handed down to him by his father, who had a prominent legal 
position (parlementarian). While these treatises were published, in- 
dicating that they were designed to influence public opinion, their pri- 
mary purpose was to influence the king himself, as Malesherbes him- 
self mentions.** He gave copies to the king, in fact. 
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Malesherbes in these pamphlets pled only for limited toleration—- 
for the removal of the wretched laws pertaining to the marriage and 
burial of Protestants. He said nothing about giving them the right to 
hold public worship or to enter the professions and to receive honors for 
distinguished service. If his goal was low and his procedure timid, there 
is ground for belief that he did not think that he could bite off a moun- 
tain at one chew. Malesherbes was historically minded, and not only is 
the first of the pamphlets chronological in its organization but both 
abound in historical detail. They are well written and interesting, al- 
though there is a preponderancy of legal matter. A modern reader is 
vexed at his repeated assertion that Louis XIV never intended that such 
a state of intolerance and persecution should develop as had done so 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes.* It is possibly not too 
much to say that he convinced few readers of this point; but of course 
he was writing primarily for a Bourbon ruler to whom Louis XIV re- 
posed as a sort of ancestral demigod, and if he had written under other 
circumstances he might have chosen a different theme-note. 

He traces in admirable fashion the evolution of Protestant mar- 
riage practices from 1685 to his own day and points out the great legal 
injustice it had entailed in the matter of inheritance. He points out how 
the courts for several decades had been compelled by the force of cir- 
cumstances to close their eyes to the obnoxious laws. He simply pled 
that the king would recognize openly a situation that already prevailed 
in fact. Indeed, he asserts that legally there had been no Protestant 
subjects in France since a law of 1715, but everyone knew that this was 
ridiculous. There were as many Protestants in France at that moment as 
in 1685 when the Edict of Nantes was revoked. The government’s 
coercive policy had been of no avail save to condemn to wholesale bas- 
tardy a million Protestant subjects, who held the religious laws in con- 
tempt and regarded it as a matter of pride to adhere stubbornly to the 
religion of their fathers. The Protestant nobility had undergone con- 
version to be sure, but because of self-advancement and persecution; a 
fraction of the rank and file had been converted by the kindliness of 
certain of the Catholic clergy; but the multitudes that had been coerced 
into marriage in Catholic churches, before Catholic priests, and had 
declared their adherence to Catholicism in the earlier part of the century 
had only put on a farcical act. None were more willing to acknowledge 
this than the priests themselves. In fact, for some decades the clergy 
would only marry Protestant couples that had been under their observa- 
tion for sufficient time to demonstrate their conversion.** 

A large part of the public in 1785, he says, was in favor of revok- 
ing all the anti-Protestant legislation since 1685 and returning to the 
state of things prior to the Revocation. Malesherbes himself does not 
consider it necessary to go this far—that would be leaving one trouble 
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for another.*’ He advocated merely a rectification of the shameful laws 
in regard to Protestant marriage and burial, removal of statutes in re- 
gard to Protestant inheritance, and permission for the Protestant 
clergy to work peaceably in France.** By thus recognizing the Protes- 
tant clergy, they would remove their hostility to the government and 
obtain more cultured men than the fanatical “prophets” of the Camisard 
era who preached insurrection and murder.” 

He advocated that the fees for Protestant marriages should go to 
the king, since they would be civil contracts. This could hardly have 
failed to impress Louis XVI, who at that moment (1787) was calling 
the Assembly of Notables to find new revenues for the government. He 
also suggested that those Protestants already married should be given 
permission to come and register their marriage with the government, 
upon payment of the fee.*° Interestingly enough, these suggestions were 
actually adopted. The Edict of November, 1787, issued by the king and 
his council, set forth almost precisely the recommendations of Males- 
herbes. That the Edict was due to him alone would be too much to claim, 
for there were others of influence who had been working at this time 
to influence the king. 

Most prominent of them was the Marquis de Lafayette. In the late 
1770’s and early 1780’s he had been in America assisting Washington 
in the Revolution. There he had been impressed with the relatively 
harmonious manner in which the divergent religious sects lived togeth- 
er. On his return to France he gave consideration to what he could do 
there for the unfortunate French Protestants, who, he wrote Washing- 
ton in May, 1785, were “submitted to an intolerable despotism.” He 
added: 

Although there is not at present any open persecution, they depend on 
the caprice of the king, the queen, parlement, or of a ministry. Their 
marriages are not legal; their bequests have no force before the law; 
their children are considered as bastards; they themselves as subject 
to hanging. I should wish to bring about a change in their situation. 
For this object I am going, without any pretexts, with the consent of M. 
de Castries and another [probably Malesherbes], to visit their chief cen- 
ters of residence. I shall try later to obtain the support of M. de Ver- 
gennes and of parlement with that of the guard of the seals, who per- 
forms the function of chancellor, It is a work which will demand some 
time, and which will not be without some inconvenience to me, because 
no one will wish to give me a word in writing, nor to support whatever 
may be said. I run my chance. M. de Castries alone is able to receive my 
secret, this object not pertaining to his department. Do not reply at all 
on this matter, unless you have my letter in cipher carried by M. Adams, 
But when in the course of the autumn or winter you learn that some- 


thing has been done on this matter, I wish that you may know that I 
have contributed.*! 


Shortly afterwards Lafayette visited the aged pastor Paul Rabaut at 
Nimes and other pastors in the Cevennes. The following year he had 
Rabaut Saint-Etienne, son of Paul Rabaut. come to Paris and there in- 
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troduced him to the several ministers at court who were interested in 
the Protestant cause.” The next year, 1787, Lafayette attended the 
first Assembly of Notables and spoke twice before that body—once on 
the need of criminal law reform, and once on the need of giving civil 
status to the Protestants. In his plea on the Protestant Question he was 
supported by De Luzerne, Bishop of Langres, whose brother had been 
ambassador to Philadelphia.** Nothing came of the efforts, but it was a 
chance to air the matter. 

The Bishop of Langres was one of the few priests in favor of tol- 
eration. With him were Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse, and Cicé, 
Archbishop of Bordeaux. Almost to a man the other clergy were bit- 
terly opposed. Several priests had written books during the century 
on the Protestant issue, certain of them cited and described by Males- 
herbes, all taking a stand against toleration in any manner. Two years 
later (1789) the king was to call for cahiers de doléances from the 
Three Estates, and the clergy were to protest against such liberties as the 
king gave to the Protestants in 1787. I have examined the scores of 
cahiers sent from Languedoc and was shocked to see the reactionary 
character of every one of the clerical cahiers on the Protestant Question. 
It is not without significance that all of those who championed the cause 
of toleration for the Protestants, even to the conservative Malesherbes, 
placed the blame for intolerance on the priesthood, and so did the Protes- 
tants. There is an anticlerical vein in all the pleas for tolerance of the 
period, more bitter in the writings of the philosophes but discernible in 
them all. Turgot reveals it least. 

One of the cabinet ministers to whom Lafayette introduced Rabaut 
Saint-Etienne was the Baron de Breteuil, Minister of the Maison de 
Roi ,;who engaged an understudy, De Ruhliére, to write a treatise on the 
subject of interest. As a young man he had attended the Collége de 
Louis-le-Grand, served ten years in the French army, and in 1760 ob- 
tained a post as secretary at the French embassy in Saint Petersburg, 
where Breteuil was ambassador. He was thenceforward in diplomatic 
service and a creature of Breteuil. In 1762 he revealed a flair for writ- 
ing when he drew up an account of the Revolution of that year in Rus- 
sia, and later was asked by the government to submit to it an account of 
the troubles in Poland. The treatise on the Protestant Question was 
his third. He was a very prolix writer, and the work that resulted was 
a two-volume affair published at Paris in 1788 under the long title 
of Eclaircissements historiques sur les causes de la Révocation de l Edit 
de Nantes, et sur l'état des Protestants en France depuis le commence- 
ment du régne de Louis XIV jusqu’a nos jours, tirés des différens ar- 
chives du gouvernment. He starts out with a striking statement, saying: 
“The beneficent and religious intentions which determined Louis XIV 
to revoke the Edict of Nantes have been cruelly deceived. There has not 
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been a single day during the course of a century which has not demon- 
strated this truth. But this prince, whose magnanimity equalled his pow- 
er, did he order an odious and cruel persecution?” Thus he borrowed the 
point of view of Malesherbes. Thenceforth he plods along through two 
volumes, which present much detailed matter, obtained at several 
designated government archives, on the unfortunate story of the Protes- 
tants since the 1680’s. He ends his treatise by hoping that the govern- 
ment will grant more liberty to the Protestants and “repair the evils 
that intolerance has caused.” 

Like Malesherbes, he says that the severe laws were no longer en- 
forced. The government itself permitted the number of Protestant pas- 
tors to increase, as it wished to eradicate as much as possible the “‘As- 
semblies of the Desert” and considered this the best way to do it. The 
bishops themselves, he says, applauded this new state of things. Thus, “in 
the place of the legal tolerance that Louis XIV meditated establishing, 
a tolerance tacit, precarious, and insufficient has set itself up in all the 
kingdom.’”** 

Between all the protagonists of toleration thus far discussed there 
were links of personal and ideological interest, and all were affected, 
even if remotely, by the philosophic ideas. There were others, too, that 
had their influence. There was Franklin, who also had ties with the 
philosophes. He was American ambassador to France and is reported to 
have had much influence in obtaining the Edict of 1787.° Then there 
was Mirabeau, the scapegrace marquis from Provence. He shared sen- 
timents with the plulosophes but was not of their number. In his Lettres 
de cachet et des prisons d’état (1782) he found occasion to discuss the 
great injustices rendered the Protestants and to beg for them the right of 
toleration. He would revoke all the harsh laws against them and give 
them full civil rights.*° Later in the early days of the Revolution he was 
to be an ardent advocate for their cause in his journal, the Courrier de 
Provence, and on the floor of the Assembly.“ 

Following the Edict of November, 1787, which as already indicat- 
ed gave only a limited extension of privileges, the publicist and historian 
Pierre Edouard Lemontey, of Lyons, became interested in obtaining for 
them full civil rights and urged their admission as delegates to the Es- 
tates General of 1789 in a treatise on the subject.** The Protestant Mad- 
ame Necker likewise wrote a pamphlet on the matter; and the physician 
Jean Gabriel Gallot, of Protestant ancestry, similarly in 1788 drew up 
“a memoir on the convocation of the Estates General,” to which he at- 
tached some observations on the Edict of 1787.® 

There were other writings that made their contributions toward 
the cause. The Abbé Prevost (1697-1763) in a series of novels in the 
first half of the century, and especially in his Cléveland, made many 
references to French Protestants, both in France and abroad, and por- 
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trayed them and their sufferings in a sympathetic vein.” Then in Janu- 
ary, 1768, there was a play current in Paris portraying life in the gal- 
leys with Protestant characters. It was entitled L’honnéte criminel, and 
depicted a son obtaining secret access to the galleys and taking the place 
of his father who had been sent there for preaching at a Protestant as- 
sembly. The Mercure historique et politique of Geneva reported that it 
was “universally applauded.”™ The play was also on sale in printed 
form. 

Of course not all the pleadings found their way into print. Males- 
herbes mentions a number which were sent as letters or reports through 
government channels. One of them, curiously enough, was by an old 
priest of Languedoc in the 1720’s or 1730’s named Robert, who after 
forty years of working at trying to convert the Huguenots urged Car- 
dinal Fleury to give up the policy on marriage and let them have a civil, 
as distinct from a sacramental, marriage. Fleury was favorably inclin- 
ed but knew that the clerical opposition was too great.” Joly de Fleury 
drew up a Mémoire on the marriage question in 1752 and sent it to the 
government, and the Duc de Richelieu, who was sent with troops into 
Languedoc about that time, likewise sent a report to Versailles advocat- 
ing toleration.” He succeeded in getting a revocation (for the time be- 
ing) of the order to hang the Protestant clergy for preaching and mar- 
rying couples in the Desert. Cardinal Fleury, Joly de Fleury, and the 
Chancellor D’Aguesseau were all sympathetically disposed toward the 
Protestants, and the last two of them were suspect of Jansenism because 
of their laxity.” 

It would be amiss to consider that the Edict of November 1787 and 
the later grant of full civil rights in 1789 (the latter by the National 
Assembly) came wholly as a result of agitation within France. The 
French story in this respect was but a part of the general European 
scene. In the 1770’s Frederick the Great and Catherine the Great open- 
ed the doors of Prussia and Russia respectively to the disbanded Jesuits. 
The British Parliament about 1778 granted relaxation of the anti- 
Catholic laws in that island, thereby provoking, as one will recall, the 
notorious Gordon Riots (1780). Joseph II in 1781 had made a liberal 
grant of toleration to Protestants and Greek Catholics. Moreover the 
Protestant émigrés to Geneva, most of them French, agitated during 
the 1760’s for equal civil rights in that city, and at length in 1770 broke 
into open clashes with the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy. The latter 
retained control, but the contest provoked a pamphlet by young Mallet 
du Pan and focused European interest on the situation. Toleration was 
in the air, at least in cultured circles, throughout Europe and also in 
America. It was inevitable that France, the pinnacle of culture and en- 
lightenment of the day, should feel greatly stirred by the movement. 

One aspect of the general European movement was the wave of 
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anticlericism which has only been touched on lightly in this paper. To 
a certain degree all the attacks on the priesthood, the church, and the- 
ological doctrine, all the praise of “natural religion” and Mohammedan- 
ism, all the Deism, Socinianism, scepticism, and atheism of the century, 
operatec indirectly to promote latitudinarianism and toleration in the 
minds of men; and nowhere was this movement more prominent than in 
France. 

It is not without interest that between nearly all of those who came 
out openly for Protestant toleration there were strong ties of personal 
friendship, as well as adherence in a greater or less degree to philosoph- 
ic ideas; that almost without exception they were Catholic in back- 
ground, and laymen; that they were almost wholly bourgeois until the 
1780’s, when several among the high aristocracy, certain of them mem- 
bers of the king’s own cabinet, entered the lists as protagonists ; and that 
during the whole period the Protestants were relatively mute. 

Were the pamphlet and letters that have been discussed respon- 
sible for the great change in French public opinion during the century? 
Or were they simply a thermometer indicating the pulse of the country? 
There are those who maintain that speeches in Congress or Parliament 
never change a vote. I have seen it stated that the French eighteenth- 
century pamphlets did not change minds. So subtle is the process of a 
change of mind that it is difficult even for the person undergoing it to 
be aware, despite his own opinion on the matter, of what was the de- 
termining cause or causes; and it is perhaps not possible to disprove 
those who decline to agree that the eighteenth-century pamphlets chang- 
ed opinion. Nevertheless they cannot refuse to admit that such pamphlets 
fanned the movement along. If printed matter has not fanned and 
altered public opinion, why have a multitude of rulers, secular and ec- 
clesiastical, from the days of the Romans down to Peron taken such 
care to enforce the censorship of printed material? The overwhelming 
number of “strong’’ governments, lay and ecclesiastical, in history have 
supported the contention that public opinion is moulded by printed mat- 
ter. And it is a point of much interest that the movement described in this 
paper grew in ever-accelerating proportions from the 1730’s to 1789, 
when the French Protestants were granted by the National Assembly 
civil and religious rights equal to those of other French citizens. 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS AND JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH 
Tuomas A. SCHAFER 
Duke University Divinity School 

The Great Awakening of 1740-41, which set for a century and 
a half the basic patterns of American revivalist religion, was itself 
shaped by earlier outpourings of the Spirit. The most influential 
of these was undoubtedly the revival of 1734-35 in Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ congregation at Northampton, a revival which spread wide- 
ly in western Massachusetts and even south into Connecticut. Ed- 
wards’ preaching methods were copied and his congregation’s con- 
version experiences emulated not only in the immediate revival but, 
through Edwards’ Faithful Narrative of them,’ in the Whitefield 
and subsequent awakenings. The Northampton awakening had been 
in process of preparation for two or three years under Edwards’ 
preaching. But its first overt manifestation coincided with Edwards’ 
two lectures on justification by faith alone, sermons preached avowed- 
ly against Arminianism and in spite of the warnings and censure of 
some of his influential kinsmen.? 

Edwards attributed the current decline of godliness in New Eng- 
land to wrong notions about God and man’s relationship to him, in 
both pulpit and pew. It is now difficult to ascertain how widespread 
was the diffusion in New England of ideas clearly stamped with the 
Arminian label. There was probably not, in 1734, an avowed Armin- 
ian in the Puritan pulpits of New England;* but the works of Eng- 
lish divines like Samuel Clarke, John Tillotson, Isaac Barrow, and 
Daniel Whitby were beginning to be read.* In addition, there had 
grown up a native American variety of human self-sufficiency which 
expressed itself still within the forms of the covenant theology. This 
theology placed great emphasis on the “conditional” nature of God’s 
promises and implied that God, in bestowing the promised salvation, 
took account of some value in the fulfillment of the condition on 
man’s part.° Of course, it was still held by all that God endows man 
(to be precise, the elect) with the ability to believe and to obey. But 
as time passed, the concept of what constituted an acceptable human 
response underwent a real, though unavowed, change for the gen- 
erality of church members. An “experience” of regeneration and 
spiritual renewal, issuing in a radically changed outward walk, was 
still required in those who would be saints indeed. But the Half- 
Way Covenant had been followed by the innovation (championed 
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by Edwards’ grandfather and ministerial precedessor, Solomon Stod- 
dard) of admitting all the unregenerate to the Lord’s Supper who 
were not “scandalous” of conduct and who believed the doctrines of 
the church. The question of what kind of faith and obedience jus- 
tifies a man before God was not directly prejudiced; it simply fell 
into the background when the church itself came to accept intellectual 
belief and outwardly moral conduct as qualifying for membership. 


Edwards’ lectures on justification were not published until 1738, 
when they appeared in an expanded form as the first of five Discourses 
on Various Important Subjects.’ After four years, the revival had 
confirmed Edwards in the rightness of his teaching and of his temerity 
in setting it forth. But there were other reasons for publishing it. 
Already in 1734 John White had warned New England publicly 
against “the danger of Arminian principles” ;* and in 1736 Edwards 
had been the literary spokesman for the Hampshire Association in 
its opposition to the settlement at Springfield of Robert Breck, whom 
it charged with Arminian views.° These facts underscore the po- 
lemic purpose of the published discourse.” 


The “doctrine” of Edwards’ discourse is unequivocal enough; 
“We are justified only by faith in Christ, and not by any manner of 
virtue or goodness of our own.’”* The justified man is “approved 
of God as free from the guilt of sin and its deserved punishment, 
and as having that righteousness belonging to him that entitles to 
the reward of life.”*” Justification is thus not merely the remission 
of sins, but a status of positive righteousness in God’s sight.* Christ's 
satisfaction of God’s justice and the righteousness of his active obedi- 
ence constitute the only meritorious cause of justification; and these 
become the believer’s only by imputation.** Since every sin is in- 
finitely heinous in God’s sight, God in justifying does not consider 
any goodness, value, or merit whatsoever in the sinner.” Faith alone 
is the means or instrument of justification, because it is the act by 
which the soul receives and is united to Christ and which therefore 
makes possible the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to the be- 
liever.** All works are therefore destitute of merit, even those which 
flow from faith; it is only the element of faith in them that God ac- 
cepts for justification.** Hence, the believer is unconditionally and 
eternally justified upon his first act of faith. A saving faith is one 
which, by definition, perseveres; and all future acts of repentance 
and faith are virtually contained in the first act and are so regarded 
by God.** There is no real conflict between Paul and James: Paul 
speaks of justification before God, which is by faith alone; whereas 
James deals with justification before men, which is by works as the 
evidence of faith.” 


Edwards obviously considered justification by faith alone to be 
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a cardinal principle of Calvinism. It is a correlate of the doctrine 
set forth as the thesis of his first published sermon: God Glorified 
in the Work of Redemption, by the Greatness of Man’s Dependence 
upon Him, in the Whole of It.?® Faith justifies because its very na- 
ture is “a sensible acknowledgement of absolute dependence on God 
in this affair." The points Edwards thought most at issue in the 
doctrine of justification, as well as his attitude toward the Arminian 
tenets, appear in the following passage from the sermon: 

Hence those doctrines and schemes of divinity that are in any respect opposite 
to such an absolute and universal dependence on God, derogate from his glory, and 
thwart the design of our redemption. ... They own an entire dependence on God 
for some things, but not for others; they own that we depend on God for the gift 
and acceptance of a Redeemer, but deny so absolute a dependence on him for the 
obtaining of an interest in the Redeemer. ... They own a dependence on the free 
grace of God for a reception into his favour, so far that it is without any proper 
merit, but not as it is without being attracted, or moved with any excellency. 
They own a partial dependence on Christ, as he through whom we have life, as 
having purchased new terms of life, but still hold that the righteousness 
through which we have life is inherent in ourselves, as it was under the 
first covenant.?? 


Edwards did not lose interest in the doctrine, as his private note- 
books show; nor is there any evidence that he departed from the 
position which he had taken in the 1738 discourse. In the Treatise 
concerning Religious Affections, he deals briefly with the objection 
that his emphasis on works as “signs” of grace derogates from jus- 
tification by faith.“ After his dismissal from Northampton for op- 
posing his grandfather’s communion practice, Edwards wrote a let- 
ter to the congregation as an appendix to his Reply to Williams.” In 
the letter he warned them against Williams’ high regard for the spirit- 
ual abilities of the unregenerate and called attention to the prevalence 
among them of John Taylor’s “loose notions in religion.’””* Edwards’ 
war against “Arminian principles,” however, was not fought on the 
subject of justification, but on those of the will, original sin, grace, 
and the essence of morality.” He passed by in silence William 
Balch’s Arminianizing exposition of justification,” the controversy 
which it provoked,” and the exchanges of Andrew Croswell and Solo- 
mon Williams on the doctrine.* 

In view of the circumstances surrounding Edwards’ discourse 
on justification and its prominence among his first publications, the 
almost total lack of emphasis on the doctrine in the great works of 
his last twenty years needs some explanation. The pressure of events 
and the necessity of defending first those doctrines most strongly at- 
tacked no doubt explain this in part. Even so, the conviction has 
emerged in this study that there are important elements in Edwards’ 
religious thought which cause the doctrine of justification to occupy 
an ambiguous and somewhat precarious place in his theology. A 
few of these elements will be singled out, with some indication of their 
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bearing on the doctrine. For the most part, consideration will be 
given to the role of faith, rather than to the doctrines connected with 
Christ’s satisfaction and imputed righteousness. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about the discourse on justifi- 
cation is Edwards’ attempt to demonstrate how it is that faith alone 
is the means of justification. Faith, he admits, is not the only “con- 
dition” or cause of justification, in the ordinary meaning of a con- 
dition as “that with which, or which being supposed, a thing shall 
be, and without which, or it being denied, a thing shall not be.”** 
But in that sense, there are many qualifications such as love, obedience, 
humility, and a forgiving spirit, which are spoken of as conditions 
of justification. Scripture must surely intend something beyond an 
“inseparable connection” between faith and justification; there must 
be “some particular influence that faith has in the affair, or some 
certain dependence that the effect has on its influence.” 

In order to explain, Edwards makes use of the Pauline phrase 
“in Christ.”** It is its actual union with Christ which renders the 
soul acceptable to God and is the “ground” of justification. In the 
same manner, “the union of the members of the body with the head, 
is the ground of their partaking of the life of the head... .”** Now 
the prime essence of faith is not any moral content or quality pos- 
sessed by the believer, but “some uniting act, or that which is done 
towards this union or relation . . . on the Christian’s part.”® This 
union with or “interest in’ Christ is not given “as a reward for faith, 
but only because faith is the soul’s active uniting with Christ, or is 
itself the very act of unition, on their part.”*° 

What, then, of the “legal union” of the soul with Christ which 
is concerned in the imputation of Christ’s righteousness? Faith, says 
Edwards, by constituting a vital natural union, renders it “fit” and 
suitable that Christ and the believer should be treated as one “‘legal- 
ly” and that the righteousness of one should be imputed to the other. 
But the natural creates the legal, not vice versa; something really ex- 
isting in the soul precedes the external imputation: “What is real 
in the union between Christ and His people, is the foundation of what 
is legal; that is, it is something really in them, and between them, 
uniting them, that is the ground of the suitableness of their being 
accounted as one by the judge.’’*’ Justification, from this point of 
view, is but the re-statement in forensic terms of a fait accompli; 
for faith is the union, and the union effects the justification. 

This does not mean, Edwards hastens to add, that faith has any 
merit. There is no “moral” fitness or congruity between faith and 
justification, for that would imply that faith is amiable in itself. 
Rather, there is merely a “natural” fitness or congruity between the 
act or state of union with Christ which renders it suitable that the 
righteousness of one be imputed to the other. The character of the 
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“influence” which faith exerts on God is therefore aesthetic, not 
moral: it is the natural harmony and symmetry he sees in the propor- 
tional relation between Christ being united to the soul and Christ’s 
righteousness being imputed to the soul.® 


This point of view provides answers to some of the problems 
connected with the doctrine of justification. One of these was whether 
justification precedes or follows conversion and faith. The whole 
import of Edwards’ argument is that the sinner is not actually jus- 
tified until he believes. Here, however, Edwards is standing in the 
New England tradition.” Another very difficult problem was whether 
faith and justification precede sanctification, or the reverse. The 
Lutherans asserted the former.*® So did Calvin; the fruits of faith, 
he tells us, are first justification, and secondly regeneration.** Edwards 
does not take up the question, so far as I know, in any of his pub- 
lished works. But in one of the “Miscellanies,” apropos of the ques- 
tion whether “there cannot be sanctification one moment before the 
exercise of faith,” he asserts that “there must be the principle be- 
fore there can be the action, in all cases. .. . Yea, there must be a 
principle of holiness before holiness is in exercise. Yea, the alter- 
ation must not only be before this act of faith in nature, as the cause 
before the effect, but also in time.”** Edwards was evidently not 
worried about making inherent states and qualities in the soul con- 
ditions of salvation so long as they were relieved of all meritorious 
connotations. 


But one may fairly ask whether Edwards has retained a unique 
act of the soul called faith which becomes the condition of justifica- 
tion separately from all other acts of the soul. The reformers, and 
their disciples after them, had felt it necessary to deny that the 
essence of justifying faith includes obedience or love, since these are 
acts or at least “habits” in the soul, whereas justification respects 
no such possessions of the believer.“* According to the Catholic 
theologians, it is love which makes faith saving and meritorious, chang- 
ing it from mere “informal” assent to “formal” and living faith.“ 
John Ball’s statement of the Puritan doctrine on this point shows 
how fine a line the Protestants had to draw: “Love is not the soule 
of faith, yet justifying faith cannot be without Love.”*” It was pos- 
sible to maintain this position only by excluding love from that “fi- 
ducia” which marks the first act of truly saving faith, while at the 
same time insisting that faith as trust (though defined apart from 
love) involves an assent of the will and the heart to the gospel as 
not only true but good.” 

As for the relation of “obedience” to justifying faith, English 
divines like Clarke and Tillotson simply refused to admit a distinction 
between the inevitable concomitants of saving faith and its essence. 
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To quote Tillotson: 

So that we cannot be said to be justified by faith alone, unless that faith in- 
clude in it obedience .. . and if this one thing, that the scripture-notion of faith 
doth include in it obedience to the precepts of the gospel, were but well understood 
and considered, it would silence and put an end to those infinite controversies 
about faith and justification, which have so much troubled the christian world, to 
the great prejudice of practical religion, and holiness of life.*? 

The wedding garment for the lack of which the man in the parable 
was condemned, says Clarke, was inherent, not imputed, righteous- 
ness—‘“a Virtuous Life.’’** 

Now the fact is that we often find in Edwards an almost exact 
agreement with this point of view. Not only does sanctification in 
its essence precede faith; the act of justifying faith is a unity which 
is called different things only with respect to its object. This idea 
is stated in an unpublished article on justifying faith: 

’Tis the same agreeing or consenting disposition that, according to the diverse 

objects, different state or manner of exerting, is called by different names. When 
*tis exerted towards a Savior, faith or trust; .. . when towards one that tells and 
teaches us, faith or belief; . . . when towards doctrines, . . . faith or belief; when 
towards unseen good things promised, faith and also hope; when towards a gospel 
or good news, faith; when towards persons excellent, love; when towards com- 
mands, obedience... .*” 
From Deuteronomy 13:1-3, Edwards deduces “that even faith or a 
steadfastly believing the truth arises from a principle of love.””’ Such 
is the very nature of God, Christ, and the gospel, “that giving en- 
tertainment to the gospel, to Christ and his salvation, implies holi- 
ness or a disposition to obedience and good works in the very na- 
ture of it.”’’ But since “faith or receiving the gospel salvation is 
nothing else but the suitableness of the heart to the gospel salvation 
exercised in an actually according and consenting of the soul to it,”” 
the obedience in faith is not what God primarily looks at in bestow- 
ing justification.» But the reader cannot help feeling that the con- 
ception of “faith alone” has been considerably enlarged—and hence 
practically eliminated. 

When we turn more particularly to the question of whether love 
is the “form” or “soul” of justifying or saving faith (Edwards 
regularly uses justification and salvation as synonymous), there is 
no doubt where Edwards’ real interests lie. Edwards himself had 
engaged in what he later called a ‘‘miserable seeking” to save his soul 
from hell; but what he looked back upon as his real conversion had 
no conscious relation to his personal destiny: it was an utterly new 
and different “sense” of the divine beauty and glory: 

The delights which I now felt in the things of religion, were of an exceedingly 
different kind from those before-mentioned, that I had when a boy; and what then 
I had no more notion of, than one born blind has of pleasant and beautiful colours. 
They were of a more inward, pure, soul-animating and refreshing nature. Those 
former delights never reached the heart; and did not arise from any sight of the 
divine excellency of the things of God; or any taste of the soul-satisfying and life- 
giving good there is in them.*# 
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Here is the center of Edwards’ piety: a direct, intuitive appre- 
hension, a “sight,” a “sense,” a “taste” of God’s majestic beauty, a 
love of God simply because he is God, an exultant affirmation of all 
God’s ways. This, to Edwards, is the meaning of faith. Upon this 
experience Edwards builds his doctrine of the “divine and super- 
natural light” which confers—and is—this new sight and taste of 
the essential loveliness of God and divine things. Spiritual light 
does not reveal new articles of faith; it suffuses the familiar gospel 
with a glow that irresistibly draws the soul. True faith is its essence 
and fruit.°° Based on Edwards’ two-faculty psychology is his iden- 
tification of the essential self with the will or “inclination.” Specula- 
tive knowledge, including “historical” faith (the practical equivalent 
of the Catholic “informal” faith), belongs to the understanding alone; 
whenever the mind perceives in its object that which touches the self 
or its concerns, the will goes out of equilibrium and “consents” to 
or “dissents” from that object.” The “consent” and “affiance” of 
the soul to Christ in faith is therefore an act of love—“love is the 
main thing in saving faith; the life and power of it... .”° 

Hence it is mainly Edwards’ concern for preserving orthodox 
forms of expression and for avoiding the conception of “merit” 
which keeps him from a practically Roman conception of the place 
of love in justifying faith. His placing of love at the center of the 
human response to the gospel also affects to some extent his doctrine 
of assurance. In the Religious Affections, Edwards asserts that 
the essence of true religion consists in “holy love,’”’ a love, moreover, 
which is as such directed to God only and for his moral beauty and 
excellence, not for any benefits which the believer may expect to ac- 
crue to himself.*° True saints, in their first act of faith, says Ed- 
wards, “do not, first see that God loves them, and then see that he 
is lovely, and that Christ is excellent and glorious; their hearts are 
first captivated with this view, and the exercises of their love are 
wont . . . to begin here, and to arise primarily from these views; 
and then, consequentially, they see God’s love, and great favour to 
them.” This is the same point of view Edwards takes in his evan- 
gelistic sermons. After a sermon calculated to scare his people away 
from hell or fix their attention on the advantages of salvation, he 
will insist at the same time that conviction which arises only from 
fear or interest is false, and that saving faith causes men to love God 
and Christ only for their loveliness. As tests for “gracious affec- 
tions,” Edwards delineates, in masterly fashion, the virtues of Chris- 
tian living. Love of holiness, which is of the essence of true af- 
fections, says Edwards, cannot be otherwise than holy in itself and 
in its fruits." Thus does Edwards bridge the gap between faith and 
works: they have the same root—the soul’s inmost “consent” to God 
and his holiness. 
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Luther, by making assurance of forgiveness depend on one’s 
trust or faith in the divine promise, sought to relieve burdened, fear- 
ful souls. Calvin defended the necessity of a sharp distinction be- 
tween faith, as our justification, and the love which he admitted was 
imparted at the same time, in order to preserve assurance and peace 
to the conscience. For that reason, he defended at length the posi- 
tion that assurance is of the essence of saving faith.* But Calvin’s 
followers soon found the troubled conscience asking, “How can I 
know that I really have such a faith?’ And the Puritan preachers 
answered that faith may be real and yet exist in the soul even as a 
“srain of mustard seed”;®” in view of which fact the safest course 
is to seek to live as though regenerated, since all God’s promises are 
conditional and sanctification is an evidence of justification. But 
this is not to appeal to faith in order to save the troubled conscience 
from works; this is now to appeal to works in order to relieve the 
doubter who cannot find his faith. Edwards’ exposure of the man- 
ifold hypocrisies of the soul and his multiplication of the counterfeit 
virtues by which men too often reassure themselves, have often led 
to the charge that he leaves no ground whatever for assurance. His 
purpose, however, was to correct the self-affirming emotionalism and 
subjectivism which had come with the Awakening. 

The way in which the main stream of Edwards’ thought tended 
to by-pass the doctrine of justification is illustrated also in the fact 
that he could write a treatise on The Nature of True Virtue and 
define virtue as love (benevolent consent) to being in general or 
God.“ The implication is that there is such a thing, and that it is 
acceptable to God. Of course, it is not attainable except by God’s 
immediate regenerating grace: this is the theme of the “Treatise on 
Grace.” Efficacious grace is, in reality, the Holy Spirit in his own 
proper person as the Divine Love, working in (not merely upon) 
the soul as a new vital principle.® Not only is love of God true vir- 
tue, but all grace is love, and the Holy Spirit, the divine love (by 
which Edwards means both God’s love to man and man’s love to 
God) is the sum of all grace. But Edwards teaches that God’s end 
in creation is precisely the true virtue of the saints: God’s infinite 
love of himself is his own virtue or holiness, for he too must love 
or consent to all being in its proper degree of greatness and value. 
But this compels him to flow forth in creative activity ad extra, to 
communicate his goodness and glorify his attributes. That is, his 
object is the emanation of his fulness to the saints and the reflection 
and return of that fulness in their holy love towards himself.” God 
therefore takes real delight in the good principles and acts of the 
saints; not because there is “merit” in them (that is really beside the 
point), but because the love wherewith they love him is simply his 
own love reflected and returned to him.” It is not, therefore, by 
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the doctrine of imputed righteousness that Edwards prefers to safe- 
guard human dependence and divine glory; rather, it is by the doctrine 
of “infused grace.”” 

As a matter of fact, Edwards, in all his polemics, was wrestling 
with a spirit, and spirits are notoriously hard to pin down. He found 
it necessary, in his discourse on justification, to defend himself against 
the charge of muddying the waters of religion with over-nice dis- 
tinctions and subtle speculations.“ He may have had in mind Bar- 
row’s and Clarke’s pleas for Scriptural simplicity in all formulations 
of the doctrine.“ Truly it is, as Edwards probably realized, often 
difficult to distinguish between his scheme and that of his antagonists.” 
What Edwards feared in the Arminianism of his day was its moralistic 
and legalistic conception of the religious life. Its formula for sal- 
vation was, in effect, this: believe (i.e., accept as true propositions ) 
the facts of the gospel record, especially that Jesus is the Messiah; 
then do your best to obey God and love your neighbor, for God will 
accept your honest effort. To Edwards, there was not such dis- 
junction between faith, and love and obedience, in spite of the fact 
that apparently it was the Arminians who were trying to combat any 
separation between them. As Edwards saw it, faith joins a man with 
Christ because faith is love in its deepest essence. For that reason, 
he continually asked his opponents, ‘““What is that sincere obedience 
and earnest effort of which you make so much?’ By sincerity, 
Edwards meant an inclination, a love which God demands but which 
man cannot of himself achieve, a love which, when once experienced, 
carries in its very nature the conviction that it is not of man, but 
wholly of God.” The sincere endeavor which God demands cannot 
even be the mere willingness to believe or to accept salvation; for 
salvation is itself that very willingness.” 

When Edwards came, therefore, to make his grand apology for 
Calvinism, he took another tack from his former one, which had 
been a defense of justification by faith alone. First, he defined the 
will in such a fashion that all volitions, including acts of faith and 
obedience, flow from antecedent inclinations and are determined by 
them. Next, he sought, in his defense of original sin, to demon- 
strate that the very first act of will in every man rests on an in- 
clination which is already bent away from God. His further in- 
tended steps are manifested in the treatises which he did not live to 
publish. Next, true virtue must be defined so as to indicate that it 
is antithetical to the self-regarding inclination which infects every 
act of the natural man. It would then follow that if man is to love 
God above all things, which is his true virtue, God himself must 
live in man as that new principle of love. Again, it is clear that 
Edwards was seeking to defend piety against a new moralism. But 
he saw that a controversy over the meritorious values of faith would 
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be made unnecessary, if love, which was granted on all hands to be 
inseparably related to faith, could be shown to be identical with God’s 
irresistible regenerating grace. 


Edwards thus defined, in many ways, the areas in which were 
to be fought the doctrinal issues of Protestantism in the coming gen- 
erations. He went beyond the doctrine of justification, which had 
agitated the reformers, to the “real” acts and relations which under- 
lie it. He thereby helped make paramount for American theology 
during the next century the anthropological questions of original sin, 
the freedom of the will, and the relation of the natural to the super- 
natural in the doctrines of grace and conversion. 
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to Edwards. About 1740, John Taylor of 10 There is no doubting Edwards’ own loy- 
Norwich published, at London, his Scrip- alties. He was deeply rooted in the Cal- 
ture-Doctrine of Original Sin Proposed vinistic Puritanism of both Old and New 
to Free and Candid Examination, This England. Nurtured on the writings of 
work, immediately popular in New Eng- men like William Ames, John Preston, 
land, contains, explicitly or in germ, all Richard Sibbes, and Thomas Shepard, he 
the ‘‘Arminian’’ (really, Pelagian-Socin- also made regular use of such works as 
ian) ideas against which Edwards was to Francis Turretine’s Institutio Theologiae 
contend throughout his career. For Ed- Elencticae (Geneva, 1679-85), which he 
wards’ reading and literary interests, see prized for its help in theological polemics, 
J. 8. Caskey’s transcription (with and Peter van Mastricht’s Theoretico- 
notes) of ‘‘Jonathan Edwards’ ‘Cata- Practica Theologia (ed. nova, Rhenum, 
logue,’ ’’ (unpublished B.D. thesis; Chi- 1699), which he ranked next to the Bible 
cago Theological Seminary, 1931) and (in a letter of 1747; see Stanley Wil- 


T. H. Johnson, ‘‘ Jonathan Edwards’ liams f[ed.], ‘‘Six Letters of Jonathan 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS AND JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH 


Edwards to Joseph Bellamy,’’ New Eng- 
land Quarterly, I [1928], 230). To what 
extent Edwards knew at first hand the 
continental Lutheran, Arminian, and 
even Calvinistic theologians, is uncertain. 
Toward Calvin himself, Edwards’ at- 
titude was one of deference but independ- 
ence (Preface to the ‘‘Freedom of 
Will,’’? Works, II, 12-13). 

Works, V, 353. 

Ibid., p. 354. 

Ibid., pp. 354-355, Edwards is here as- 
serting the Calvinistic view (as against 
John Piseator, e. g.) that not only the 
sufferings and death of Christ but his 
active obedience or fulfillment of the 
law are imputed to the believer. 

Ibid., pp. 394ff. Cf. Calvin’s definition 
of justification as ‘‘an acceptance, by 
which God receives us into his favour, 
and esteems us as righteous persons; and 
we say that it consists in the remission 
of sins and the imputation of the right- 
eousness of Christ?’ (Institutes, III, xi, 
2). The translation used in this study is 
that of John Allen (Philadelphia, 1939). 
Ibid., pp. 370-374. 

Thid., pp. 355-359. 

Ibid., pp. 415. 

Ibid., pp. 376-377, 409ff. 

Ibid., pp. 438-446, Cf, Calvin, ‘‘The 
True Method of . . . Reforming the 
Church,’’ in Tracts Relating to the Ref- 
ormation, trans. H. Beveridge (Edin- 
burgh, 1844-51), III, 247-248. 

Boston, 1731. 

‘¢God Glorified,’’ Works, VII, 161. 
Ibid., pp. 160-161. Italics in all quota- 
tions are the original authors’, 

The ‘‘Miscellanies,’’ consisting of eight 
volumes and an index volume, will be 
found in the Yale Collection, Folders 
XIII-XXI. Entries on this topic are 
especially numerous in the first half of 
the series (which extends from ‘‘a’’ to 
‘¢7,?? from ‘aa’? to ‘‘zz,’’ and from 1 
to 1360), There are fewer entries in the 
latter half; however, No. 1354 is a long 
article on the subject. Edwards also 
kept a separate notebook on faith (Fold- 
er XXVI), which is printed in the 
Works, VII, 536ff. 

Works, V, 315-319. The Religious Affec- 
tions was published at Boston in 1746. 
Misrepresentations Corrected, and Truth 
Vindicated, in a Reply to the Rev. Mr. 
Solomon Williams’ Book, Intitled, The 
True State of the Question... (Boston, 
1752). 


6 “‘Reply to Williams,’’ Works, IV, 600- 
1 


601. 

Edwards’ Careful and Strict Enquiry in- 
to the Modern Prevailing Notions of... 
Freedom of Will... , though almost a 
decade in preparation, was published at 
Boston in 1754. The Great Christian Doc- 
trine of Original Sin Defended .... 
(Boston, 1758) was in the press at the 
time of Edwards’ death. The Nature of 
True Virtue and The End for Which God 
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Created the World were published post- 
humously as Two Dissertations (Boston, 
1765). His ‘‘Treatise on Grace’’ was 
edited, a century later, by A. B. Gros- 
art in Selections from the Unpublished 
Writings of Jonathan Edwards, of Amer- 
ica (Edinburgh, 1865). 
The Apostles St. Paul and St. James 
Reconciled with Respect to Faith and 
Works (Boston, 1743). 
The most important pamphlets in the 
controversy were the attack on Balch by 
Samuel Wigglesworth and John Chip- 
man, Remarks on Some Points of Doc- 
trine, Apprehended by Many as Unsound ; 
Propagated in Preaching ... by the Rev. 
W. Balch (Boston, 1746) and Balch’s 
Vindication of Some Points of Doctrine 
... Being an Answer to the Remarks... 
(Boston, 1746). For a summary of the 
points at issue, see Haroutunian, Piety 
versus Moralism, pp. 10-11. 
Andrew Croswell, What is Christ to Me, 
If He Is Not Mine? Or, A Seasonable 
Defence of the Old Protestant Doctrine 
of Justifying Faith ... (Boston, 1745). 
Williams answered with A Vindication of 
the Gospel Doctrine of Justifying Faith 
. .(Boston, 1746). Besides replying, 
Heaven Shut against Arminians and An- 
tinomians . . . (Boston, 1747), Croswell 
also wrote a discourse on Free Forgive- 
ness of Spiritual Debts . .. Wherein the 
Author ... Speaks His Mind Freely of 
Several Doctrines, Which Virtually Teach 
Sinners to Pay Their Own Spiritual 
Debts ... (Boston, 1746). 
*¢ Justification by Faith Alone,’’ Works, 
V, 356. 
Ibid., pp. 356-357. 
The accomplishment of this union is re- 
lated by Ames (Medulla Theologica [ed. 
tertia; Amstelodami, 1628], I, xxvi) to 
effectual calling; and this, according to 
Turretine (op. cit., XV, iv, 13), consists 
in regenerating grace ‘‘per habituum 
supernaturalium infusionem a Spiritu 
Sancto,’’ out of which habitus issue the 
*“actus fidei et poenitentiae.’’ 
‘¢ Justification by Faith Alone,’’ Works, 
V, 361. The special influence of Mas- 
tricht on Edwards is almost certainly to 
be seen here. The ‘‘realis unio,’’ the 
*‘substantialis conjunctio’’ (i. e., union 
of substances, but not coalescence into 
one substance) of the soul with Christ 
lies at the heart of Mastricht’s theology 
(op. cit., VI, v) and ethics (Idea The- 
ologiae Moralis [bound with op. cit.], I, 
ixs IT, ‘v,.x18); 
‘¢ Justification by Faith Alone,’’ Works, 
V, 363. 
Ibid., p. 364. The word ‘‘faith,’’ writes 
Edwards in his notes, signifies a ‘‘com- 
plex act of the mind’’ which compre- 
hends ‘‘the whole act of acceptance, or 
closing of the soul or heart with Christ,’’ 
(Works, VII, 545). 
‘¢ Justification by Faith Alone,’’ Works, 
V, 364. The same tendency to ground im- 
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puted relations in real ones is observable 
in Edwards’ treatment of original sin. 
He espouses the mediate rather than im- 
mediate imputation of Adam’s sin and 
interposes to account for it a theory of 
identity or ‘‘real union’’ between each 
man and Adam which almost replaces 
imputation altogether (‘‘Original Sin,’’ 
Works, II, 542-563). 

The basic elements of Edwards’ theory 
of beauty or ‘‘excellency’’ are set forth in 
‘‘The Mind,’’? Works, I, 693-697 (No. 
Z). 

Cf. Bulkeley, op. cit., pp. 361-364; 
Thomas Shepard, The Sound Believer 
(reprint; Boston, 1742), pp. 83, 102ff. 
Yet we find Edwards’ English Puritan 
contemporary, John Brine, maintaining 
that justification is eternal and that faith 
enters only as a means by which we re- 
ceive assurance of the fact (Defence of 
the Doctrine of Eternal Justification 
[London, 1732], pp. 18-19, 24-25, 64-65). 
Formula of Concord; II, iii, 41 (Book of 
Concord, ed. H. E. Jacobs [Philadelphia, 
1883], I, 577). 

Institutes, III, xi, 1. Cf. ‘‘ Antidote to 
the Council of Trent,’’ Tracts Relating 
to the Reformation, III, 116. 

No. 77. Spelling and punctuation are 
modernized. This and the following trans- 
criptions from the ‘‘ Miscellanies’’ were 
made from the MS in the Sterling Li- 
brary, Yale University, and are quoted 
by permission, 

Turretine, op. cit., XV, xiii. 

**For faith, unless hope and charity be 
added thereto, neither unites man perfect- 
ly with Christ, nor makes him a living 
member of his body’’ (Sess. VI, chap. 
vii; translation from Philip Schaff, 
Creeds of Christendom [New York, 
1877], II, 96). Turretine (op. cit., XV, 
xiii, 2) represents as the Roman view, 
‘*ut fidem in se consideratam non justi- 
ficare obtineant, sed totam vim justifi- 
candi a charitate mutuari, fidem dis- 
tinxerunt in formatam, et informem. In- 
formis dicitur illis, quae a charitate 
sejuncta est, formata vero, quae a chari- 
tate tanquam forma perficitur . . . chari- 
tatem non esse formam fidei secundum 
esse naturae; imo posse separari a fide; 
sed quoad esse meritorium, quatenus 
meretur vitam aeternam... ’’ 

A Treatise of Faith (London, 1637), p. 
Turretine, op. cit., XV, viii, 7; x. Johann 
Wollebius, Christianae Theologiae Com- 
pendium (Basileae, 1634), I, xxix, 10. 
Cf, also Calvin’s attack on the distinction 
between informal and formal faith (In- 
stitutes, III, ii, 8-10). 

Sermons (London, 1744), XI, 4994. Til- 
lotson therefore rejects as specious the 
favorite Calvinistice solution ‘‘ that ‘faith 
justifies the person; and works justify 
the faith,’ and that this is St. James his 
meaning’’ (ibid., p. 5012). 


48 Sermons (London, 1744), VII, 42. 
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CHURCH HISTORY 


‘* Miscellanies,’’ No. 218. 

Ibid., No. 411. 

Ibid., No, 412. 

Idem. 

The question, writes Edwards (‘‘ Miscel- 
lanies,’’ No. 36), is not whether men are 
justified by evangelical obedience: ‘‘ But 
the question is whether we are justified 
by evangelical obedience because of the 
goodness that is in it, or whether it be 
merely because by evangelical obedience 
... the believer is united to Christ and 
made one with him, and so is looked upon 
as the same by God. This is the ques- 
tion.’’ But if this is admitted, the dis- 
pute is no longer about justification as 
such, but about man’s ability to perform 
evangelical obedience. 

‘“Personal Narrative,’’?’ Works, I, 62. 
Again he says (ibid., p. 133): ‘‘The 
sweetest joys and delights I have expe- 
rienced, have not been those that have 
arisen from a hope of my own good es- 
tate; but in a direct view of the glorious 
things of the gospel.’’ 

One of the most important sermons of the 
earlier revival was A Divine and Super- 
natural Light, Immediately Imparted to 
the Soul by the Spirit of God, Shewn to 
Be Both a Scriptural, and Rational, Doc- 
trine (Boston, 1734), 
‘*Divine and Supernatural Light,’’ 
Works, VI, 182-183, Cf. ‘‘Religious Af- 
feetions,’’ Works, V, 151ff. 

This conception is brought out especially 
in the Religious Affections, the ‘‘Mis- 
cellanies’’ number printed by Perry Mill- 
er as ‘‘ Jonathan Edwards on the Sense 
of the Heart,’’ Harvard Theological Re- 
view, XLI (1948), 123-145, and the 
Freedom of Will. The will, says Edwards, 
‘“ig not moved out of a state of perfect 
indifference, any otherwise than as it is 
affected one way or other . . . In every 
act of the will whatsoever, the soul either 
likes or dislikes, is cither inclined or dis- 
inclined to what is in view. These are not 
essentially different from the affections 
of love and hatred’’ (‘‘Religious Affec- 
tions,’? Works, V, 10-11), Edwards re- 
duces all emotions (and hence volitions) 
to varieties or expressions of these two 
basie inclination of preference and aver- 
sion (cf. ‘‘Freedom of Will,’’ Works, 
II, 16). 

‘*Miscellaneous Remarks,’’ Works, VII, 
552. 

Works, V, 129-150, 

Ibid., p. 134. This, however, is not out of 
harmony with the Puritan view of justify- 
ing faith as expressed, e.g., by Ames: 
‘*Neque est (proprie loquendo) specialis 
fiducia, qua remissionem peccatorum, & 
ipsam justificationem apprehendimus: 
Fides enim justificans praecedit justifica- 
tionem ipsam, ut causa, suum effectum: 
sed Fides justificationem apprehendens, 
necessario praesupponit ac sequitur jus- 
tificationem, ut actus objectum suum, 
circa quod versatur’’ (Medulla, I, xxvii, 
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16). Cf. Turretine (op. cit., XV, viii, 
10, 11; x, 3), who denies that confidence 
and the reflex act which contemplates 
one’s interest in Christ are of the essence 
of saving faith. 

‘*Religious Affections,’’ Works, V, 262. 
Cf. Luther’s ‘‘Babylonian Captivity of 
the Church,’’ Works (Philadelphia, 
1915), II, 248-249, and his ‘‘ Treatise on 
Christian Liberty,’’ ibid., pp. 312-348, 
passim. 

‘<For though we are never reconciled to 
God, without being at the same time pre- 
sented with inherent righteousness, yet 
things which cannot be separated ought 
to be distinguished. .. . let Regeneration 
be what it may, we deny that Justifica- 
tion is to be placed in it. 

‘*We do not act thus... from a love 
of disputation ... The cause which urg- 
es us is most necessary. The point in- 
volved is peace of conscience, without 
which we must all be most wretched, nay, 
almost undone’’ (‘‘The True Method of 
. .. Reforming the Church,’’ Tracts Re- 
lating to the Reformation, III, 244). Cf. 
also Calvin’s Instruction in Faith (1537), 
trans. P, F. Fuhrmann (Philadelphia, 
1949), pp. 40-43, where the elements of 
imputation and impartation are dis- 
tinguished but held in close conjunction. 
Institutes, III, ii, 16ff. 

This is the theme of Richard Sibbes’ fa- 
mous sermon, ‘‘The Bruised Reed and 
Smoking Flax,’’ Complete Works (Edin- 
burgh, 1862-64), I, 38-100. 

Bulkeley, op. cit., pp. 319, 323-324; Cot- 
ton, op, cit., p. 43. 

Works, III, 93-109. 

Grosart, Selections, pp. 47-49. 

Ibid., pp. 30-34. 

Works, ITI, 12ff., 81-87. 

‘‘The Mind,’’? Works, I, 699-701 (No. 
45). 

The conception of regenerating and 
sanctifying grace as an infusion of new 
habits and principles is prominent in Ed- 
wards’ writings on the subject (e.g., 
*“Miscellaneous Remarks,’’ Works, VII, 
443, 457-460). ‘‘Grace’’ ordinarily 
means, for Edwards, not God’s justify- 
ing graciousness, but his physical act on 
the will in ‘‘preparatory work’’ and re- 
generation. 

Works, V, 348-349 (Preface). 

Barrow deplores the ‘‘great anger or 
animosity in Dissenters one towards an- 
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other, seeing they all conspire in avewing 
the acts, whatever they be, meant by the 
word Justification, although in other 
terms, sceing all the dispute is about the 
precise and adequate notion of the word 
Justification . . . ’’—Sermons (Edin- 
burgh, 1821), IV, 120. 

For example, in the difference between 
God’s judicial ‘‘acceptatio’’ (Calvinist) 
and his sovereign ‘‘acceptilatio’? (Ar- 
minian) of the atoning work of Christ on 
behalf of the believer. But here, as else- 
where, the decisive conflict was not about 
justification per se, but about the doc- 
trines of human ability and irresistible 
grace. See Charles Hodge, Systematic 
Theology (New York, 1872), III, 185- 
193; Albrecht Ritschl, A Critical History 
of the Christian Doctrine of Justification 
and Reconciliation, trans. J. 8, Black 
(Edinburgh, 1872), pp. 310-319, 
Though the English Arminians insisted 
that obedience was an essential part of 
faith (ef. Tillotson, Sermons, VI, 1796; 
XI, 5007), their rationalism, with its 
intellectualistic conception of faith 
(ibid., pp. 4873ff.; Clarke, Sermons, II, 
237-259), tended to create a hiatus be- 
tween faith as belief and works as that 
‘‘sineere obedience’? which is rewarded 
with eternal life (Clarke, Sermons, VII, 
104-105; Tillotson, Sermons, XI, 4709 
ff.). Edwards, too, could place obedience 
in justifying faith, but because he iden- 
tified obedience and faith with that lov- 
ing disposition or ‘‘consent’’ to God of 
which only the regenerate are capable 
(ef. §‘ Miscellaneous Remarks,’’ Works, 
VII, 459-470). 

As Edwards puts it in the ‘‘ Religious 
Affections’’ (Works, V, 172-215), gra- 
cious affections bring both ‘‘a conviction 
of certainty’’ and ‘‘evangelical humilia- 
tion.’’ 

‘*He may be said to be the giver of 
money that offers it to us, without being 
the proper determiner of our acceptance. 
But it is in the acceptance of offers, and 
the proper improvement of opportunities, 
wherein consists virtue. He may be said 
to be the giver of money or goods, that 
does not determine the wise choice; but 
if the wise and good choice itself be said 
to be the thing given, it supposes that 
the giver determines the existence of 
such a wise choice.’’? — ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Remarks,’’ Works, VII, 474. 











SURVEYS 


I. Recent Stupies in ANCIENT CHuRCcH HIstTory 


One of the most important steps 
forward in recent years was made in 
late September, when more than two 
hundred patristic scholars met at Ox- 
ford for the International Conference 
on Patristic Studies. In addition to 
brief technical communications, there 
were papers on four main subjects: 
present trends in patristic studies (by 
representatives of different countries), 
patristics and biblical studies, patris- 
tics and theology, and patristics and 
liturgy. The proceedings of the con- 
ference will soon be published by the 
S. P. C. K. Among the important 
items presented (I owe this informa- 
tion to the Rev. H. Chadwick) were 
page proofs of Sagnard’s critical 
edition of the Latin Irenaeus. “H. M. 
de Riedmatten has some _ valuable 
things to say about Apollinaris’ ex- 
egetical works. Skard and Richard’s 
edition of the new Asterius texts was 
reported on by Skard. A. H. M. 
Jones read an important paper show- 
ing that a recently found papyrus of 
about 320 A. D. contains a copy of 
a letter of Constantine in Eusebius, 
Vita Constantini, and therefore proves 
the authenticity of that document and 
the others cited by Eusebius. Much 
good work on Athanasius is to be ex- 
pected from Schneemelcher, who con- 
tinues the edition of Opitz.” Two 
hundred seventy-seven people attended 
the conference. 

The new edition of B. Altaner’s 
Patrologiec (Herder, Freiburg) con- 
tains about 1000 references to the 
latest literature, as well as_ twelve 
recently discovered patristic writers. 
It is an invaluable aid to research. 
Another valuable patrological work is 
J. Quasten’s Patrology (vol. 1, The 
Beginnings of Patristic Literature, 
Spectrum, Utrecht), only the first 
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volume of which (covering the period 
through Irenaeus) has appeared. 


The first volume of the Reallexikon 
fiir Antike und Christentum, edited 
by T. Klauser with J. H. Waszink 
and L. Wenger (Hiersemann, Stutt- 
gart), is now complete (A bis Bauen). 
In spite of inevitable omissions 
(Aeneas of Gaza, Anatolius of Laodi- 
cea, Apelles) and some slighting of 
Jewish sources, it provides much help 
in a difficult area. We should also 
mention on this general subject P. 
Courcelle’s | monumental Les lettres 
grecques en occident (Boccard, Paris; 
the second edition is little changed 
from the first) and his Recherches 
sur les confessions de saint Augustin 
(most illuminating). The little book 
of E. Ivanka, Hellenisches und Christ- 
liches im Friihbysantinischen Geistes- 
leben (Herder, Vienna) helps explain 
Cappadocian theology. 


The idea of a Corpus Christianum 
continues to arise, but as far as is 
known the problem of expense has 
not been solved. Fortunately the Lexi- 
con of Patristic Greek, due to be 
published at Oxford within the next 
two years, is being subsidized. A ques- 
tion of method may perhaps arise 
in the case of the Apologists, who of 
course do not use “patristic” Greek 
but were excluded from Liddell-Scott- 
Jones, Greek-English Lexicon. It 
should be noted that a new edition of 
W. Bauer’s Wérterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament is in process of publica- 
tion; this includes the Apostolic 
Fathers. For other current projects ref- 
erence should be made to W. J. Burg- 
hardt, “Current Patristic Projects,” 
Theological Studies 11 (1950), 259-74. 


Much new light on gnosticism will 
eventually be shed by the publication 
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of a gnostic library discovered in 
Egypt (Nag-Hammadi, north of 
Luxor) in 1946. It consists of thir- 
teen volumes written in Sahidic; one 
belongs to the Coptic museum in Cairo, 
another to a Belgian collector, and 
the rest to a dealer in Cairo. On 
these papyri cf. T. Mina, “Le papy- 
rus gnostique du Musée Copte,” 
Vigiliae Christianae 2 (1948), 129- 
36; J. Doresse, “Trois livres gnosti- 
ques inédits,” ibid., 137-60; id., “Nou- 
veaux apercus historiques sur les 
gnostiques coptes,” Bulletin de I’Jn- 
stitut d’Egypte 31 (1948-49); id., 
“Une bibliothéque gnostique copte,” 
La Nouvelle Clio 1949, 59-70. The 
most important study of these works 
is that of H.-C. Puech, “Les nouveaux 
écrits gnostiques découverts en Haute- 
Egypte,” Coptic Studies in Honor of 
Walter Ewing Crum (Boston, 1950), 
91-154. 

More information on the Berlin 
gnostic papyri has been given by W. 
Till, on the Gospel of Mary in La 
parola del passato 1 (1946), 160-67, 
and on the Apocryphon of John ibid. 4 
(1948), 231-50. 

One of the treatises relating to 
Origen discovered at Toura in Egypt 
in 1941 (described by O. Guéraud, 
“Note préliminaire sur les papyrus 
d’Origéne découverts a Toura,” Re- 
vue de U’histoire des religions 131 
[1946], 85-108) has now been pub- 
lished by J. Scherer, Entretien 
d’Origéne avec Héraclide et les évéques 
ses collégues sur le Pére, le Fils et 
lame (Publications de la Société 
Fouad I de Papyrologie, Textes et 
Documents IX, Cairo, Institut Fran- 
cais d’Archéologie Orientale, 1949). 
It contains little new information 
about Origen but gives a relatively 
lively picture of his activities as a 
theological consultant. 

Dr. Goodspeed’s prediction (A His- 
tory of Early Christian Literature 
[Chicago, 1942], 299) that many lost 
works would unquestionably be re- 
covered is actually being realized. 

In the Netherlands a plan has just 
been inaugurated for a Corpus Apolo- 
getarum, (North Holland Publ., Am- 
sterdam) not of texts but of analyses 
and commentaries with historical and 





theological introductions. This series, 
under the editorship of the Vigiliae 
Christianae group and R. M. Grant, 
will include Jewish apologetic writ- 
ings (Aristobulus, Aristeas, and Jo- 
sephus), the Greek apologists through 
Theophilus (whose treatise dd Auto- 
lycum will probably appear in the 
series next year), and Minucius Felix 
and Tertullian. 

Under the joint editorship of Chris- 
tine Mohrmann and Johannes Quasten 
there is the series Stromata Patristica 
et Mediaevalia, (Spectrum, Utrecht) 
intended as a continuation of the 
lamented Florilegium Patristicum. The 
first volume, edited by C. Lambot, is 
S. Aurelii Augustini sermones selecti 
duodeviginti, based on a careful study 
of the manuscript tradition and pro- 
vided with a valuable introduction and 
bibliography on the text. 


As in America, in Holland there 
are two series of translations with 
commentaries; not as in America, one 
series is being produced by Protestants 
(Klassieken der Kerk, edited by Bak- 
huizen van den Brink and _ others 
[Uitgeversmij. Holland, Amster- 
dam] ) the other by Catholics (Monu- 
menta Christiana, Bibliotheek van 
christelijke Klassieken [Spectrum, 
Utrecht] ). Both are very well done, 
and contain information useful to the 
scholar as well as to the educated lay- 
man for whom they are primarily 
intended. We may mention especially 
W. C. van Unnik’s Gregorius van 
Nyssa: Oratio catechetica and Miss 
Mohrmann’s Tertullianus Apologeti- 
cum en andere Geschriften uit Tertul- 
lianus’ voor-montanistischen Tijd. 

The work of J. W. Ph. Borleffs on 
the text of Tertullian continues to 
bear fruit. In addition to his well 
known edition of the two books Ad 
nationes (Brill, Leiden), there is now 
his text (in the series Scriptores Chris- 
tiani Primaevi) of the treatises De 
patientia, De baptismo, and De poeni- 
tentia (Daamen, The Hague); cf. 
also his article on a new manuscript 
in Vigiliae Christianae 5 (1951), 65ff. 

The classical and patristic scholar 
J. H. Waszink of Leiden, best known 
for his monumental edition of Tertul- 
lian, De anima (Meulenhoff, Amster- 
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dam), is working on an edition of 
the Neoplatonist (or, precisely speak- 
ing, Middle Platonist) Christian phil- 
osopher Chalcidius, whose manuscript 
tradition is exceedingly complex. His 
edition will also contain a commen- 
tary. Waszink has also contributed 
some of the most valuable chapters 
to a highly useful book edited by 
himself, van Unnik, and Ch. de Beus, 
Het oudste Christendom en de antieke 
Cultuur (2 vols., Tjeenk Willink, 
Haarlem). (See the separate review.) 


We should also mention the work 
of two younger Dutch scholars. W. 
den Boer, now professor of ancient 
history at Leiden, has produced a 
cheap and useful collection of Scripto- 
rum paganorum I-IV saec. de Chris- 
tianis testimonia (Brill, Leiden), which 
can be used to advantage with classes 
which know any Greek. G. Quispel 
of Wassenaar, who has recently lec- 
tured at the Jung-Institut in Zurich, 
has produced a collection of these 
lectures called Die Gnosis als Weltre- 
ligion (Origo-Verlag, Zurich), an 
excellent popular introduction to the 
subject. His edition of the Octavius 
of Minucius Felix (Brill, Leiden), is 
intended for use in gymnasia, but con- 
tains some useful notes, the most im- 
portant of which is elaborated in his 
“Anima naturaliter christiana,” Era- 
nos-Jahrbuch 18 (1950), 173-82; 
also in Latomus 10 (1951), 163-69. 
Quispel’s most important work, how- 
ever, is in the field of gnosticism; cf. 
especially “The Original Doctrine of 
Valentine,” Vigiliae Christianae 1 
(1947), 43-73; “L’homme gnostique 
(La doctrine de Basilide),’’ Eranos- 
Jahrbuch 16 (1948), 89-139; Ptolémée 
Lettre a Flora (Sources chrétiennes, 
Paris, 1949) ; “Philo und die altchrist- 
liche Haresie,” Theologische Zeit- 
schrift 5 (1949), 429-36. 

Kwa Joe Liang, Het Begrip Demoed 
in I Clemens (The Idea of Humility 
in I Clement), Kemink, Utrecht, 1951 
(a specifically Christian idea; against 
the Panhellenism of L. Sanders, 
L’hellénisme de saint Clément de Rome 
et le paulinisme [Louvain, 1943]; cf. 
also W. C. van Unnik, “Is 1 Clement 
20 purely Stoic?” Vigiliae Christianae 
4 [1950], 181-89). 





C. Eggenberger, Die Quellen der 
politischen Ethik des 1. Clemensbriefes, 
Zurich, 1951; attempted proof that 
Clement relies on the orations of Dio 
Chrysostom, not to mention Pliny the 
Younger and Tacitus; a failure be- 
cause the author neglects the existence 
of rhetorical commonplaces (on which 
cf. most recently A.—J. Festugiére, La 
révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste II, 
Gabalda, Paris, 1949). 

H. von Campenhausen, “Polykarp 
von Smyrna und die Pastoralbriefen,” 
Sitzungsb. d. Heidelberger Akad. der 
Wiss., Philol.-hist. Kl. 1951, nr. 2; 
attempts to prove from the stylistic- 
ideological identities and the geo- 
graphical and chronological resem- 
blances of Polycarp and the Pastorals 
that he wrote them, although he ad- 
mits that certainty cannot be reached ; 
possible but not probable. 

H. Grégoire, (with P. Orgels), “La 
véritable date du martyre de S. Poly- 
carpe,” Analecta Bollandiana 69 
(1951), 1-38, argues that the argu- 
ments based on Aelius Aristides by 
Waddington are erroneous but their 
memory lingers on, causing scholars 
to date Polycarp’s martyrdom far too 
early. Eusebius had no chronological 
information, and his guess must be 
replaced by the date of February 23, 
177 (the same time as the martyrdoms 
at Lyons and Vienne). The original 
martyr-acts have been interpolated. 
The Phrygian voluntary martyr of 
Acta 4 is, of course, a real Montanist. 
Polycarp was then born in 91, and 
we must suppose either that he was 
little more than twenty when he be- 
came bishop of Smyrna (compare the 
“youth” of Timothy in 1 Tim. 4:12) 
or that the traditional date of Ignatius 
is wrong; in this case we should have 
to return to Harnack’s earliest view 
(Die Zeit des Ignatius [Leipzig, 1878], 
71). In any event, Grégoire’s study, 
which seems solidly based, will raise 
questions about the facile dating of 
second-century documents. 

In regard to Hippolytus a contro- 
versy aroused in France by P. Nautin, 
who claimed (Hippolyte et Josipe and 
Hippolyte: Contre les hérésies) that 
the Refutatio, and the Chronicon, were 
not written by Hippolytus, while the 
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Contra Noetum is part of his lost 
treatise Against All Heresies, seems 
to have been settled by B. Capelle, 
“Hippolyte de Rome,” Recherches de 
théol. anc. et méd. 17 (1950), 145-74, 
and M. Richard, “Comput et chrono- 
graphie chez saint Hippolyte,” Mél. de 
sc. rel. 7 (1950), 237-68; 8 (1951), 
19-50. Hippolytus wrote the Refutatio 
and Chronicon. 

Patristic students will naturally con- 
sult the volumes of Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll, Realencyclopadie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft (Metzler, Stutt- 
gart) as they appear; for convenience, 
however, we list the articles most 
closely related to patristics in the 
seventh volume of the supplement; the 
eighth is soon to appear. They are on 
Daimonismos, Nemesios, Numenios, 
Pelagius I, Peregrinatio ad loca sancta, 
Rhetorik, and Tempelorientierung. 


Two excellent recent items in the 
series Sources chrétiennes (Du Cerf, 
Paris) are S. Giet, Basile de Césarée, 
Homélies sur lHexaéméron, with a 
valuable commentary relating Basil’s 
ideas to philosophy and natural science, 
and P. Nautin, Homélies Pascales I. 
Une homélie inspirée du traité sur la 
Paque d’Hippolyte; especially good for 
analysis of thought and of textual tradi- 
tion. 

We should mention also W. Telfer’s 
“Paul of Constantinople,” HTR 43 
(1950), 31-92, and J. N. D. Kelly, 
Early Christian Creeds (Longmans, 
London; with Telfer’s review, Journ. 
Ecel. Hist. 2 [1951], 103-5). 

On later patristic writings and their 
background we should note H.-C. 


Puech, Le manichéisme (Civilisations 
du Sud, S. A. E. P., Paris) and De 
Lacy O’Leary, How Greek Science 
Passed to the Arabs (Routledge, Lon- 
don), especially on Nestorians and 
Monophysites (unfortunately without 
use of the work of R. Walzer). 


For the history of Jewish Chris- 
tianity, H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und 
Geschichte des Judenchristentums 
(Mohr, Tiibingen) and Aus friihchrist- 
licher Zeit are indispensable. He has 
also written an interesting “dogmen- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung,” Vom 
himmlischen Fleisch Christi, much of 
which deals with the patristic period. 


W. C. McDermott, Gregory of 
Tours: Selections from the Minor 
W orks (Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) is 
a useful translation with excellent notes 
and introduction. There is a new edi- 
tion of Martini Episcopi Bracarensis 
opera (Amer. Acad. Rome) by C. W. 
Barlow (I owe this reference to Prof. 
J. N. Bakhuyzen van den Brink). 


On the transmission of Greek patris- 
tic literature there is A. Siegmund, 
Die Ueberlieferung der griechischen 
christlichen Literatur in der laieini- 
schen Kirche bis zum XII. Jahrhundert 
(Munich, Filser; I owe this reference 
to Prof. P. Courcelle). 

On the Roman rather than oriental 
origin of Christian art a most valuable 
contribution is made by E. H. Swift, 
Roman Sources of Christian Art (New 
York, Columbia). 


RoBerT GRANT 
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II. Some Notes on Recent PerropicAL LITERATURE ON COLONIAL 
AMERICAN CHuRCH History 


American Church history often 
‘seems to lack the sense of having a 
raison d'etre, or to lack a sense of 
mission or function. The American 
scene by its very nature does baffle a 
Church historian. The conventional 
“causes” which have furnished the 
drives behind so much of historical 
research and writing on the Christianity 
of the Old World look very different 
in the American historical context. 
American Church history has no “Ref- 
ormation,” no “Council of Trent,” no 
“Undivided Church of the first . . 
centuries,” no “State Church” opposed 
by “Dissenters” or “Sectarians.” In- 
stead the United States has splinters 
of nearly all of the European churches, 
and numberless  re-fragmentations 
which have been flung out into the 
world by strictly American forces. To 
many it seems impossible to describe, 
much less to define, “American 
Church,” or “American Christianity.” 
There are even among us Canaanites 
who assert that in the very nature of the 
American religious situation there can 
be no such thing as an “American 
Church history.” 

It is well known that until very 
recently the study of American Chris- 
tianity was not recognized or pursued 
as a true field of study or teaching. 
Even today in most American theo- 
logical schools the general survey 
course in Church History required of 
all students does not include the Ameri- 
can Churches. In the graduate schools 
American Church history is all too 
often the field chosen by those candi- 
dates for advanced degrees whose lin- 
guistic, historical, and philosophical 
backgrounds are inadequate for re- 
search and independent study in Early, 
Medieval, or Reformation Church His- 
tory. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the literature of research in American 





Church history should reveal quite 
plainly the formlessness and uncer- 
tainty of its entire discipline. Much of 
this research literature is on a small 
scale, and is narrowly ecclesiastical, 
institutional and denominational. Lack- 
ing the traditional Old World patterns 
of reference which have provided, in 
at least some measure, the backgrounds 
for interpreting the history of the 
Church on a larger scale, those who 
study American Church history have 
too often felt driven to work on slight 
topics, and in small settings. When a 
larger pattern of reference is projected 
it is usually a denomination and its 
European antecedents. 

Those who more than others have 
led the way in creating the field of 
American Church history have avoided 
this error, but have also given up the 
possibility, it would seem, of a 
“Church” history for America. Wil- 
liam Warren Sweet, surely the dean 
of all the historians of the American 
Church, has given focus to more than 
a score of remarkable works by an 
approach of his own which in turn 
has been widely accepted by others. 
Professor Sweet has characterized 
American Christianity as predominant- 
ly “Left-Wing,” and therefore strongly 
individualistic and not very churchly. 
In order to give coherence to such a 
movement, Professor Sweet projected 
it against the background of American 
history as interpreted by the “frontier 
thesis” of Frederick Jackson Turner. 
The strength of this approach is ob- 
vious to anyone who has even a slight 
acquaintance with the field, and its 
wide acceptance is further evidence of 
its strength. 

Dean Luther A. Weigle developed 
an approach which has likewise found 
much support. The activism, the zeal 
for reform, the propagation of ideals, 
and the yearning to create a better 
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world which have characterized so 
much of American Christianity were 
taken by Dean Weigle as the focus 
for his interpretation of American 
Church history. Again, the factual 
basis for, and the relevance of, such 
an approach are so obvious that many 


have followed Dr. Weigle’s lead. 


Recently, the “Harvard school,” if 
such Samuel Eliot Morison, Perry 
Miller, Kenneth Murdock, et al. may be 
called, have been giving to New Eng- 
land Christianity, especially of the 
colonial era, an interpretation not un- 
like that which many left-wing econo- 
mists, sociologists and students of 
political theory, have been giving to 
English Puritan history. According to 
this method of interpretation the 
“Christian” aspect of New England 
Puritan history was accidental to the 
real life and thought of the period. 
The concerns, thoughts, and endeavors 
of the era were indeed given a religious 
dress, but this was due in larger 
measure to the mores of the day than 
to the realities thereof. Evidence for 
such an interpretation of the Puritan- 
ism either of England or of new Eng- 
land does not have to be manufactured. 
Whether this line of interpretation 
takes adequate account of other evi- 
dence is a matter which will not early 
be threshed out. 

Other schools of interpretation could 
be mentioned, but none which is a 
frank attempt at a “Church” history. 
Most students of American Christiani- 
ty have adopted the sociological ap- 
proach, and thus—in strict definition— 
they have changed fields. They have 
become historians of the sociological 
phenomenon of religion in American 
culture. 

In so new a discipline as American 
Church history, some developments 
such as have taken place were no 
doubt inevitable. The very nature of 
American Christianity, and the charac- 
ter of American history and culture, 
have been such that no patterns taken 
over from European Church historical 
science could have been readily adapt- 
ed to the American scene. Some new 
methods and approach had to be found. 
Yet, it is difficult to accept the idea 
that American Church history as a 


field is moving in the right direction. 
Unless American Church history can 
come to grips with the problem of 
what it means to confess the Christian 
faith in a God who reveals himself 
mediately in history, it can never come 
to its own. It will remain an appendage 
to European Church history, or an 
annex to American sociology. Granted 
that we have religious pluralism car- 
ried even to the degree of atomization, 
do, or do we not, have the Church of 
God, the Body of Christ among us? 
Is not our problem in defining the dis- 
cipline of “American Church history” 
the problem of defining “Church”? 
Does the Body of Christ, the Church 
of God, exist only in Spain, Scotland, 
Germany and/or England? It is a 
radically individualistic, or a national- 
istic (state church) conception of 
“Church,” or else utopian ideas of 
“one great united Church,” which make 
it difficult for American Church his- 
torians to create a pattern of reference 
which can deal adequately with the 
problem of American Christianity. 


The ecumenical movement, recent 
Biblical literature, and the current 
theological debates, are bringing to 
the fore new and deeper understand- 
ings of the nature of the Body of 
Christ, understandings which tran- 
scend and make irrelevant the older 
individualistic and nationalistic church 
notions. These new understandings 
must be dealt with by all Church his- 
torians. As the conception of what the 
Church is becomes deepened, Church 
history will become more profound. 
If there is, or has been, the Church, 
the Body of Christ, among the Ameri- 
can people, then there is an American 
Church history, or a Church history 
among the American people. 


There is, moreover, an urgency 
about this matter, an urgency which 
recent history has forced upon us. 
In the last few decades the entire role 
of the United States in world history 
has been seismically altered. As never 
before the American Church must deal 
with the problem of the meaning of 
history. Unfortunately, in this most 
crucial test of significance the historian 
of American Christianity has for the 
most part defaulted, and left this his 
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own field to the theologian, the phi- 
losopher, and the ethicist. 


The urgency of this matter is seen 
in another development in recent his- 
tory. The general field of American 
history has had a phenomenal growth 
and development both in range and in 
depth, during, and because of, the 
changing American role in world af- 
fairs. Every aspect and phase of Amer- 
ican history is being studied and 
interpreted with a new sense of con- 
cern. Schools of interpretation with 
their definitions of values and _ sig- 
nificances, together with the various 
interest groups all vie for the right 
to define and guide the American 
destiny. Inevitably few of these inter- 
pretations of American life can avoid 
dealing with the phenomenon of the 
Christian Church in American history. 
Here then the American Church and 
its historians are found wanting. How- 
ever dispassionate and objective the 
historian of American culture may be, 
his interpretation of the role of the 
Christian Church in that culture must 
rest upon a literature of research in 
American Church history which, at 
the utmost stretch of charity, has to 
be called “utterly inadequate.” The 
most significant work in the elucidation 
and interpretation of American Chris- 
tianity—even of American theological 
activity—is being done not by Church 
historians but by professors of litera- 
ture, of philosophy, and of history at 
such universities as Harvard and 
Columbia. Another very powerful and 
influential school of interpretation of 
American culture, typified by such 
figures as V. L. Parrington, can 
scarcely be called dispassionate in their 
analysis of the role of the Christian 
Church in American life. Moreover, 
frequently their objectivity can just 





as scarcely be demonstrated. Yet, it 
will require long and intense historical 
effort for the American Church to over- 
come the prejudice and hostility to 
itself which has been engendered, and 
is still being engendered, by some of 
the current schools of American his- 
tory. What has been accomplished by 
Roman Catholic historical research in 
this regard since World War I is 
most remarkable. 

Until the day when some ideal 
American Church history arises we 
must continue to be grateful for what 
materials are being gathered, and for 
the spade-work which is being done, 
however inadequate in conception. Ac- 
curate, detailed studies of crucial is- 
sues, critical periods, and influential 
groups and individuals, are the es- 
sential raw materials of any larger 
scale studies. Some of the more in- 
teresting recent studies published in 
periodical literature are those of the 
journals published by the various 
church historical societies, notably 
The Chronicle of the American Baptist 
Historical Society; The Historical 
Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; The Bulletin of the Friends’ 
Historical Society; The Journal of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society; The 
Catholic Historical Review; and others. 
Also, an increasing number of 
journals such as the William and Mary 
Quarterly, the New England Quarterly, 
and the Huntington Library Quarterly, 
are doing much to further the study 
of the history of American Chris- 
tianity. Many of the journals of the 
different state historical societies, and 
journals of the various universities 
frequently publish items on Ameri- 
can Church history. 

L. J. TRINTERUD 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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Jonathan Edwards by PErRry 
Mitter. New York: William 
Sloane Associates, Inc., 1949, 


(American Men of Letters Se- 
ries) 348 pages. $3.50. 


For the first time America’s first 
great theologian has been interpreted 
with passion and brilliance measur- 
ably adequate to his own. Miller’s 
study is original, partisan, learned, 
witty, fascinating, but not always easy 
reading nor always judicious. It has 
the great merit of sending one back 
to read Edwards, although the pub- 
lishers have obstinately denied readers 
the benefit of citations. 

Against a century of efforts to cap- 
ture Edwards’ genius in the two-di- 
mensional world of Unitarian moral- 
ism, from Holmes and Parkes to Ola 
Winslow, Perry Miller, the sophisti- 
cated sceptic, has suddenly unveiled 
a startling figure. A generation 
brought up on Parrington will be 
shocked to hear that Edwards, far from 
being an anachronism and reactionary, 
was rather “almost the first” spokes- 
man “for the deep, the most rooted, 
the really native tradition” (XIII). 
Less preoccupied than Franklin or 
Jefferson with surface phenomena, 
Edwards was one of those artists 
through whom the deepest urgencies 
of their age and country become ar- 
ticulate. ‘No American succeeded 
better... . in generalizing his experi- 
ence into the meaning of America” 
(XIV). 

Miller labors to reinstate Edwards 
into that tradition of American realism 
which his colleague Matthiessen helped 
to rediscover. “He was one of Ameri- 
ca’s five or six major artists . . . an in- 
telligence which, as much as Emer- 
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son’s, Melville’s or Mark Twain’s, is 
both an index of American society 
and a comment upon it.” With the 
two latter and Hawthorne he shared 
the historic Christian insight into sin. 
In the face of the optimistic liberal 
evaluation of human nature, “Edwards 
called upon America not to submit to 
time-worn dogmas, but to surrender 
its pretensions to exceptionalism, to 
acknowledge its share in the propensi- 
ty of the race, and to confess from the 
evidence ‘that wickedness is agreeable 
to the nature of mankind in its present 
state.” (271) 


The chief barriers to the proper ap- 
preciation of Edwards in this perspec- 
tive have been the twin misconceptions 
that he opposed the march of democ- 
racy and the advance of science. Miller 
argues on the contrary that it was pre- 
cisely because Edwards was so far 
ahead of his contemporaries in com- 
prehending scientific method that he 
could not make himself understood of 
them and was set aside. In fact he 
was a psychologist who would have 
needed only two hours of reading Wil- 
liam James and one with Freud to 
catch up, a philosopher assaying physi- 
cal theory with the mastery of a 
Whitehead. And if he was not pre- 
cisely a champion of democracy he op- 
posed the corruption of the community 
by capitalist oligarchy and maintained 
beyond the liberals the dignity of the 
common man. 


This estimate of Edwards’ signif- 
icance is dramatized by the explora- 
tion of an historical “if.” If Edwards 
had been given ten or twenty years of 
activity at Princeton after 1758, “he 
might have equipped those bodies 
whose influence on American life for 
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the next century was decisive, with a 
comprehensive theology . . . oriented 
toward science, infused with a love 
of beauty, and articulately critical of 
the ethic of business; . . . it would 
have invited rather than forbidden the 
interpenetration of theology and phil- 
osophy, religion and aesthetics . . . He 
would then also have furnished Ameri- 
ca with the first glimmerings of his- 
torical method” (308f). An able de- 
fense of such a claim must surely make 
interesting reading, whether wholly 
successful or not. 


Miller excuses himself from the re- 
sponsibilities of a biographer by de- 
fining his concern as the drama of 
Edwards’ mind and ideas. But in 
fact no previous biography has ap- 
proached this study in the wealth of 
relevant facts and the sweep of its per- 
spectives on the whole life of 18th 
century New England. We may first 
notice Miller’s contributions to this 
larger history before proceeding to the 
analysis of Edwards’ works. The 
opening chapter, for example, is a 
tour de force in focussing around a 
single event, Edwards’ Boston lecture 
of 1731, all the cross-currents of the 
personalities and parties of the day. 
There was the political and ecclesiasti- 
cal rivalry between the seaboard church- 
es about Boston and the Connecticut 
Valley towns which had been organiz- 
ed into the Hampshire Association by 
Stoddard. This rivalry was defined 
in the Presbygationalism of the River 
churches in church membership, ad- 
mission to the sacraments and the au- 
thority of associations, as against the 
jealous Independency John Wise had 
heightened about Boston (a tension 
within Congregationalism which has 
been conspicuous in recent events). 
Similarly there was sibling rivalry be- 
tween Harvard and the new college of 
Yale, which was becoming the the- 
ological center of Connecticut Valley 
Congregationalism. The “Great 
Apostacy” of the Yale faculty to pre 
acy in 1722 and rumors of enthusiasm 
there since warned Harvard men to 
observe Yale products cautiously, even 
when the product was not the crown- 
prince of Stoddard’s empire. Around 


Boston, moreover, there were hints 
that the irenic decade since the voices 
of the Mathers and Stoddard had 
falien still, was about to be replaced by 
new controversy. Lines were begin- 
ning to be drawn between the moral- 
izing and urbane tendency of the liber- 
als of the nascent Enlightenment, rep- 
resented by Appleton, Barnard, Presi- 
dent Wigglesworth and Chauncy, and 
a revived Calvinism, led by Cooper, 
Prince and Foxcroft. These parties 
were seeking allies also in the Valley 
and among Yale men, and all were 
eager from these various concerns to 
take the measure in 1731 of the new 
incumbent of the greatest pulpit of 
the Valley churches. God Glorified in 
the Work of Redemption made it evi- 
dent that Northhampton had found at 
Yale a successor of Stoddard’s calibre, 
and that Edwards belonged uncom- 
promisingly in the neo-Calvinist camp. 
The row over Breck’s ordination at 
Springfield four years later was to 
demonstrate also that Edwards sup- 
ported the Presbyterian as against the 
independent version of Congregational- 
ism. 


Miller opens a fresh perspective on 
this cultural situation by defining Ed- 
wards’ conception of his “nation” as 
old and New England together, or 
rather the evangelical and noncon- 
formist “lower-middle-class England” 
and its emigrants who have largely 
shaped American culture. “Therefore 
we must bethink us that in 1730, this 
plebeian, dissenting, serious-minded 
society was a world unto itself... 
The history of this level of English 
civilization is not yet adequately com- 
prehended, although it challenges 
study by confronting us with at least 
two major artists, Defoe and Richard- 
son, and is the link between the Eng- 
land of Cromwell and that of Cobden 
and Bright” (109). New Englanders 
were scarcely aware of Pope and 
Swift, Bishop Butler or Berkeley. From 
their perspective, intellectual England 
meant Watts and Doddridge, and the 
very popular efforts of Whitby and 
John Taylor to reinterpret the Puri- 
tan heritage to mean free will and sal- 
vation by merit. 
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Miller adds to this provocative and 
persuasive definition of the main 
stream of American culture, the ob- 
servation of the repeated convergence 
of Old World ideas with American so- 
cial developments. The Arminianism 
of Whitby and Taylor, for example, 
was congenial to the new commercial 
ethos of New England. Edwards 
perceived this ideological aspect. In 
New England the Age of Reason was 
associated with economic exploitation, 
“frauds and trickishness in trade.” 
Far from defending ancient privilege 
against rising democracy, argues Mil- 
ler, Jonathan Edwards was “Ameri- 
ca’s greatest spokesman for absolute 
Christian morality” and a champion 
of church discipline in economics 
against the business ethic of landgrab- 
bers and grafters. 

Miller supports this thesis by care- 
ful exploration of the relations of the 
principal agents in the drama. He 
delineates the traditions of a New 
England family feud and works out the 
ramifications of the hatred of the Wil- 
liams clan for the Edwards. It was 
the real estate operator Israel Willi- 
ams, the “monarch of Hampshire,” 
who ordered Edwards not to preach 
against Arminianism in 1734, and Ed- 
wards’ defiance began the civil war 
between these collateral descendents of 
the Stoddard line. For fifteen years 
the Williamses intrigued and in 1750, 
two years after his protector, Col. 
Stoddard, died, they brought him 
down. “It was not the democracy 
which unseated him; it was the 
oligarchy of business and real estate, 
of which Israel Williams was the 
manager, and Hawley, the merchant’s 
son, the instrument” (218). And 
even in his Stockbridge exile Edwards 
found that he was still to battle for 
five years the profiteering of the 
Williamses. Irresponsible acquisi- 
tiveness was “Arminianism” in prac- 
tice. 

In the 1730’s the theological contro- 
versy was precipitated by the break- 
down of the central Puritan theological 
tradition, the covenant theology. The 
Englishmen Whitby and Taylor re- 
jected it for a frank humanistic mor- 





alism. And Edwards rejected it to 
return to Calvin’s affirmation of God’s 
direct and unconditioned sovereignty. 
The shock of Edwards’ attack was that 
he exposed how men who still thought 
themselves orthodox were using the 
covenant in an Arminian sense. The 
18th century was turning to a shallow 
optimism, and Edwards relentlessly 
pressed upon it the intellectual inco- 
herence and the empirical inadequacy 
of this philosophy. “Edwards most ef- 
fectively assailed the Arminian theolo- 
gy ... by calling it an insult to hu- 
man suffering—a charge that echoes 
down the intervening centuries as the 
implacable comment upon the multi- 
tudinous forms of Protestant liberal- 
ism” (121). Popular optimism did 
not wish to face the finding of experi- 
ence that life is calamitous with sin, 
suffering and death, nor the scientific 
and philosophic grounds for believing 
that human actions are part and par- 
cel of the causal sequences of nature. 


Miller traces the slow fermentation 
of the revival system out of classic 
Congregationalism in most suggestive 
fashion. While in the Presbyterianism 
of the Middle Colonies revivals de- 
veloped out of communion seasons, 
in Congregationalism, Miller declares, 
the ceremony of “owning the covenant” 
increasingly became a community af- 
fair, “a confession in unison and public 
purgation of conscience.” By 1730 a 
type of sermon designed for such com- 
munal response was an almost per- 
fected literary form. “New England 
had fallen into a rhythm of periodic 
revivals, and the beat was accelerat- 
ing” (135). The evolution of the 
hellfire sermon in these years as traced 
by Miller is strikingly reminiscent of 
the evolution in French Catholic 
preaching in the same years described 
by Groethuysen. Both in frankly stag- 
ing revivals and in the conscious at- 
tempt to induce terror, Stoddard had 
led the New England clergy; Ed- 
wards merely brought to full fruition 
the established tendency of the North- 
hampton pulpit. Miller devotes sev- 
eral pages to an analysis of Edwards’ 
preaching style, concerned to show 
how it manifested the conscious effort 
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to exploit his Lockean theory of deter- 
mining decision by the quality and 
freshness of sensation. The lid blew 
off New England in 1740, and by 1743 
the Awakening was a shambles. The 
fabric of the established church had 
been rent, hundreds of congregations 
split, incredible excesses witnessed, 
and now Edwards was discredited, 
revivalism disavowed by Harvard and 
Yale, and Chauncy, Gay, Barnard, 
Holyoke rode high in triumph. 

Edwards’ great controversy in 
Northhampton arose about his attempt 
to resist the disintegration of the 
church at the hands of revivalist en- 
thusiasts by requiring of new members 
a commitment to accept church dis- 
cipline. Having learned his lesson in 
1735, he asked a covenant in 1742 as 
the Great Awakening showed signs of 
similar degeneration. 

This covenant of 1742, among other 
things, “made them promise that they 
would not overreach or defraud their 
neighbor, cheat him out of his debt, 
or in any commercial transaction vio- 
late the slightest rule of moral equity.” 
(210) This in a town already weil 
launched on “the American career” 
of economic exploitation. In his ser- 
mons on the Religious Affections in 
1744 Edwards disclosed his conviction 
that some form of commitment was 
proper to membership, thus departing 
from Stoddard by whom he was in 
some measure “haunted and obsess- 
ed.” Edwards’ remarkable awkward- 
ness in handling “the granny book” 
case, just at the moment when he was 
demanding more church discipline, dis- 
played “hybris.” But the general ap- 
peal was that he had betrayed the 
Presbygational heritage, had apos- 
tatized and sought to pervert the very 
cathedral church of the Valley. He 
was beaten by Stoddard’s Presbyterian 
ghost, animated by the entrepreneurs 
of Northhampton and Hatfield, the 
“river gods.” At forty-six, physically 
exhausted, with eleven children and 
fit only for study, “Edwards was 
thrown onto the world, a major artist 
and America’s foremost philosopher” 
(225) a tragedy which belongs, with 
Homestead and Harper’s Ferry, to 
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the symbolism of America. 

Into this analysis of the revolution 
in the consciousness of New England 
in the second quarter of the 18th cen- 
tury Miller has inserted explorations 
of certain of Edwards’ philosophical 
speculations. He finds two parallel 
sets of reflections in the “Notes on the 
Mind,” the one epistemological and 
deriving from Locke, the other cosmo- 
logical and physical and based upon 
Newton. These he sets forth at 
some length to show the full implica- 
tions of terms which Edwards employs 
in his early published works without 
explanation and in these instances sole- 
ly to establish certain theological 
points. The reading of Locke at the 
age of fourteen at Wethersfield was 
the central and decisive event in Ed- 
wards’ intellectual life. Historians of 
philosophy have marvelled at the boy’s 
capacity to seize upon Locke’s indefen- 
sible distinction of primary and sec- 
ondary qualities. But what most inter- 
ested Edwards was the adaptability of 
the Lockean notion of the complete pas- 
sivity of the mind in sensation to his 
theological conviction of the complete 
passivity of man in salvation. State 
the reception of grace in terms of sen- 
sation and you have a good Calvinist 
out of Locke. For since we can only 
know our own ideas, they are the 
only stimuli to our action. Knowledge 
of God, like all other knowledge, is 
direct, empirical, sense knowledge. We 
are as we perceive and we perceive as 
God has predestined. 


With Newton, similarly, the preco- 
cious youth detected a certain timidity 
or inconsistency. He pressed New- 
ton’s atomic theory to a definition oi 
matter in terms of resistance, and ad- 
mitted mass as a function of gravity: 
“the essence of bodies is gravity.” By 
means of this dissolution of matter 
into energy, all objects are continu- 
ing events, determinate forms of God’s 
action in space and time. “Speaking 
most strictly, there is no proper sub- 
stance but God himself” (91) or, 
again, the substance of all bodies is 
“the infinitely exact, and precise, and 
perfectiy stable Idea, in God’s mind, 
together with his stable Will, that the 
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same shall gradually be communicated 
to us, and to other minds, according 
to certain fixed and exact established 
Methods and Laws” (92). The very 
being of the universe depends from 
moment to moment immediately on 
the continued creation of God, and its 
order and coherence on this consist- 
ency. In these terms Edwards later 
construed the solidarity of mankind 
with Adam, a speculation which Mill- 
er surely overvalues as his “most 
original” and “‘most profound” insight 
(278). But while Edwards was so 
speculating in his “Notes”, his publish- 
ed sermons on justification by faith 
merely adapted the sophisticated no- 
tion of causality implied in this cos- 
mology to the work of salvation. For 
where God is the only real cause, ap- 
parent causality consists of certain 
recurring sequences without an in- 
trinsic connection, but established sole- 
ly on the regularity of God’s activity. 
In these terms Edwards attacked the 
notion of the covenant of faith as a 
cause for justification. As popular 
federalism was being set forth, faith 
had become man’s work, and the work 
which actually produced justification. 


In terms of these two parallel series 
of reflections Miller argues for Ed- 
wards’ continuing availability. “In 
both quarters he dealt with the pri- 
mary intellectual achievements of 
modernism, with the assumptions on 
which our psychology and physics still 
prosper: That man is conditioned and 
that the universe is uniform law” (72). 
“Today, the terms forced upon us, 
albeit more complex, are essentially 
those that confronted him: a behav- 
ioristic psychology and a universe of 
a-moral forces” (148). 

This brilliant apology for Edwards 
is not wholly satisfying. Miller’s meth- 
od of interpretation is most delicate 
and treacherous. He concerns himself 
with Edwards’ problems rather than 
his answers, and attempts to translate 
those problems into terms available 
for men today. This makes Edwards 
extraordinarily vivid but leaves one 
with an uncomfortable sensation that 
the focus of interest has been less Ed- 
wards’ own than Miller’s. No doubt 





Edwards’ continuing interest in physi- 
cal theory and epistemology was more 
extensive than has been generally real- 
ized. But themes of basic importance 
for Edwards, e.g. Christ, the Holy 
Spirit, the Scriptures, Atonement, 
Resurrection, are not even mentioned 
by Miller. Evaluation of this suspicion 
is rendered extremely difficult by the 
lack of footnotes. And, of course, in 
any case Miller declares that the best 
part of Edwards’ work, in quality as 
in quantity, is still in the unpublished 
manuscripts (307). 

A striking conclusion of Miller's 
method of interpretation is exhibited 
in his repeated assertion that Ed- 
wards’ writings are “cyphers.” It 
was not merely that a great metaphysi- 
cian must do his best to conceal art in 
preaching to an ordinary congrega- 
tion. Miller feels that he discerns “a 
habit of mystification” (210), “an ex- 
asperating intimation of something 
hidden.” “All his works are a code” 
(211), “almost a hoax” (51), “an im- 
mense cypher” (262f), “an immense 
cryptogram” (51). “We are not 
sure whether we have to deal with a 
pathological secretiveness or an in- 
herent inexpressibility in the thought 
itself” (50). Or have we to do with an 
oblique method of interpreting Ed- 
wards? In support of the hypothesis 
of “morbid secrecy” (58) Miller 
points out that Edwards had gained 
his crucial insights from such suspect 
sources as the Dummer library, and 
that traumatic experiences in his youth 
were associated with Locke. It may 
be true that Edwards was setting forth 
something so radical that he never 
quite got it into focus himself. But 
Miller claims to have penetrated the 
secret of Edwards’ conscious or un- 
conscious obscurities, and this is the 
central thesis of his work. Edwards’ 
secret was that he was, in fact, a nat- 
uralist. 

By this Miller means that Edwards 
conceived the supernatural to make 
itself known through natural channels 
of sensation, and to be effective in the 
regular sequences of nature rather 
than being another order of events 
transecting the natural. Edwards con- 
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ceived that men were inesoapably 
meshed in the natural order; “he gave 
them no other redemption than their 
own appreciation of the system that 
holds them.” (190) But while Miller 
calls Edwards a “materialist” and en- 
titles the chapter “naturalism,” he 
recognizes that the inversion is equal- 
ly valid. “His supernaturalism was 
naturalized, or if you will, he super- 
naturalized nature.” (187) The gift 
of grace is “scientifically explicable, 
empirically verifiable’ as a form of 
perception which sees the coherence 
and beauty in what is to the mind 
without this gift only grinding atoms 
in the void. “Without the sight, the 
universe remains the same universe, 
but unless this is seen, nothing is seen 
that is worth the seeing; for there is 
no other true excellency or beauty.” 
(192) “Considered only within itself, 
nature, either cosmic or human, is 
indeed evil” (193). 

From this perspective “Edwards’ 
preaching was America’s sudden leap 
into modernity” (147). He was the 
first American Christian to face the 
peculiar terror of modern man, face to 
face with a cosmos fundamentally in- 
human, first to strive to express the 
meaning of the religious life “after 
physics has reduced nature to a series 
of irreversible equations, after analysis 
of the mind has reduced intelligence 
to sensory conditioning” (148). This 
radical “naturalism” offended most of 
Edwards’ critics. As a Unitarian bi- 
ographer had it, “the illusion under 
which Edwards labors is in looking 
at man as part of nature, instead of 
as a personal being, who rising above 
Nature, has in himself the power of 
new beginnings” and Channing was 
not far wrong when he said that by 
making God the only active power of 
the universe, Edwards annihilated the 
creature and became in fact a pan- 
theist (256). 

Miller presses further, 


“ 


No mat- 


ter how much he called the new simple 
idea supernatural, the suspicion then 
and now is that he meant only that it 
was not unnatural” (187). “The stu- 
dent is never wholly convinced that 
Edwards’ conception of a supernatural 


arising out of sensation is what tradi- 
tional Christianity conceived as the 
divine. His Original Sin is a power- 
ful indictment of utilitarian liberalism 
and of the profit motive, but it is de- 
livered in the name of what seems 
rather a glorified naturalism than an 
eternal transcendence. Thus, I more 
than suspect the book leads us to the 
very secret of Jonathan Edwards” 
(276). 

The “heart” of Edwards is to be 
found in the first four criteria of a 
religious emotion in the Religious 
Affections, “the most profound ex- 
ploration of the religious psychology 
in all American literature” (177). 
Here, and in the Freedom of the Will, 
which is a kind of coda to the works 
of the revival period, at once the most 
famous and the least valuable of his 
major writings, the terms of Edwards’ 
thought are made most explicit. 


The unitary and functional nature 
of the organism is clearly set forth as 
against the scholastic faculty psycholo- 
gy maintained both in Thomist and 
Calvinist orthodoxy. And the deter- 
minations of the will are part of a 
series of moral causes just as surely 
as natural events follow sequences in 
nature, so that every man is deter- 
mined and predestined. Moral neces- 
sity will consist in a “prevailing incli- 
nation” to perceive and act in a certain 
way. “In the American tradition, Ed- 
wards is the most formidable defiance 
yet leveled against the liberal spirit, 
against the cult of progress that starts 
with a denial of man’s kinship with 
nature and claims to elevate him above 
the workings of cause and effect” 
(257). 

Miller concedes a fundamental con- 
trast between Edwards’ ethics and the 
genuine naturalism and utilitarianism 
of Hutcheson. Hutcheson maintained 
a very similar view that the rule both 
of ethics and aesthetics was a disin- 
terested devotion to the harmony of 
the universe. But for Hutcheson 
appreciation of this harmony was nat- 
ural to the moral sense, while the nat- 
ural man to Edwards loves himself or 
such extensions of himself as family, 
nation, or his heavenly reward. Thus 
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man’s natural morality is egoism and 
self-interest, and ineradicably evil. True 
virtue is consent to what one must do 
anyway, just as beauty lies in the 
“consent” of parts to each other and 
the whole, as if consciously willed, 
and just as the meaning of all natural 
events lies in “consent,” in relations 
beyond themselves. Such virtue and 
such beauty are not natural but of 
grace. “The more Consent is, and the 
more extensive, the greater is the Ex- 
cellency”’ (241). Nature requires 
grace as aesthetic fulfillment (242). 


Edwards’ central metaphysical con- 
ceptions are set forth in two of the 
fragments from his great “Rational 
Account of the Main Doctrines of the 
Christian Religion Defended” which 
the exile desperately put together in 
Stockbridge amid constant fear of 
Indian raids and daily fits of fever. 
The Nature of True Virtue analyzes 
the manifold disguises of self-love sim- 
ulating benevolence—social justice, 
family devotion, regard for the public 
welfare. All such private systems are 
judged by the criterion of “the consent 
of all beings in general.” And Ed- 
wards’ explanation of explanations is 
to be found in the first half of the End 
for Which God Created the World. 
It is a projection of the Lockean 
psychology into the Godhead itself 
(298). With God to perceive is to 
create, and the causes in the orders of 
egotism and benevolence are one: God 
creates for the joy and beauty of 
creating. 

Perhaps the most strained of Mill- 
er’s pleas are devoted to the interpre- 
tation of Edwards’ millenarianism as 
set forth in the History of Redemption. 
The logic of Edwards’ experience, says 
Miller, brought him by an almost un- 
paralleled development to a realization 
that makes him intellectually the most 
modern man of his age; the heart of 
the human problem is history” (305). 
That a “mind imbued with Newtoni- 
anism” should come to a vision of an 
historical process is described as “an 
achievement truly staggering.” But 
why should it continue to be so stag- 
gering after Newton himself had set 
the pattern? In casting theology in 


the form of history Edwards had hit 
upon something entirely new in 
America, “the first truly historical 
interpretation in American literature” 
and until very recently “our only such 
example” (314f). But surely even 
the conservative Christian philosophy 
of history, of Augustine and the found- 
ers of Massachusetts Bay, was equally 
historical. And of chiliasts, there was 
Cotton Mather before him and count- 
less thousands since. Miller is on 
somewhat sounder ground in contend- 
ing that Edwards’ millenarianism re- 
vealed him as socially more radical 
and democratic than Chauncy or 
Mayhew, who represented the rights 
of the gentry, merchants and the cul- 
tured. Edwards observed that God’s 
spirit is more readily poured out upon 
common men than on the learned and 
prosperous, and he looked with mis- 
sionary enthusiasm for the place of 
the Negroes and Indians in the grow- 
ing company of Christ’s church. In 
part rescue of the “barbarity” of the 
whole vision, Miller suggests that it 
was in degree simply mythology for 
Edwards. For him both creation and 
Last Judgment are every moment re- 
newed; they are not singular events 
within historical time. Such “demythol- 
ogizing” of Edwards might be em- 
ployed also with regard to his dual 
treatment of original sin in relation to 
Adams fall and to human nature. But 
would it not be wiser to conclude that 
Edwards utilized both types of thought 
without embarrassment and was not at 
all distressed as Mr. Miller is by their 
apparent incompatibility? Is not just 
this circumstance, in fact, the great 
qualification which must be raised to 
the portrait of Edwards the “natural- 
ist”? Did Edwards ever toy with 
the idea that naturalistic categories 
could adequately account for the Crea- 
tion, Incarnation, Resurrection, Last 
Judgment? And, to turn the matter 
wbout, had not a long series of Chris- 
tian thinkers, particularly in the Pla- 
tonist and Augustinian tradition, con- 
ceived of nature as the regular but im- 
— manifestation of God’s activi- 
ty? 


Miller’s summaries are worth quot- 
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ing: “Puritanism is the essence of 
Protestantism, and Edwards is the 
quintessence of Puritanism” (301). 
He “was a Puritan who would net 
permit mankind to evade the unend- 
ing ordeal and the continuing agony 
of liberty” (XIV). “In this tradition, 
all intermediaries between God and 
man are resolutely taken away; there 
is no relaxing of the quest, no indul- 
gence and no confessional. Those who 
try to evade the ordeal by seeking 
contentment in ships and banks, or in 
the persuasion that man is not really 
very bad and that reason and decency 
make adequate rules of life, are bound 


to be left with uneasy consciences” 
(302, cf. 147). Edwards labored “to 
bring men face to face with what 
Puritanism always demands that they 
face, the divinity of divinity” (194). 

Edwards himself would probably be 
happy with so controversial a re-in- 
troduction to philosophical and theo- 
logical discussion. Better a searching 
and serious study, even if one-sided, 
than a well-balanced epitaph. Both 
Edwards and Miller deserve to be 
heard and answered. 


James H. NicHots 
The University of Chicago 
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The Church through the Ages: A 
Primer of Church History. By 
Mivtprep CoreELL LuCKHARDT. 
Association Press, New York, 


1951. 244 pages. $3.00. 


This book is a presentation of church 
history, from its roots in pre-Christian 
times right through to the most mod- 
ern developments, for junior high 
young people. It does not merely state 
the bare facts, in textbook fashion, 
but seeks to give a coherent interpreta- 
tion of the whole story. To help chil- 
dren and young people to understand 
church history is a commendable aim, 
and there is far too little literature 
available which serves this purpose. 
However, in the case of this book 
the principle of interpretation is so 
definite and so obtrusive—being en- 
forced by continual editorial com- 
ment—that the teacher who contem- 
plated using The Church through the 
Ages would need to consider in ad- 
vance whether or not he could assent 
to the validity of its viewpoint. It is 
not a narrative presentation which 
stands on its own feet, regardless of 
the underlying thesis. The author’s 
approach to the subject is all-important 
for determining the usefulness of her 
book. 


The book is wholly informed by 
the familiar concept of the kingdom 
of God as a realm of ethical ideas, 
principles and conduct. Eschatological 


and supernatural overtones are con- 
spicuously absent. This inevitably af- 
fects the perspective of the study and 
reduces its dramatic power. Questions 
of doctrine are apparently deprecated. 
The Council of Nicaea is so presented 
as to create sympathy for Arius, as 
the underdog, while no recognition 
of the heroic struggle of Athanasius is 
conceded. The Reformation is describ- 
ed without reference to the intense 
inner struggle of Luther, and nothing 
is said about Calvin’s contribution to 
Reformed theology. Curiously, the 
one theologian whose labors receive 
warm appreciation is Thomas Aquinas. 
Facts are presented vaguely and often 
in broad generalizations. One won- 
ders if the interest of young people 
would not be better held by a more 
vigorous concentration upon some of 
the dramatic circumstances of the un- 
folding story rather than by such con- 
stant allusion to general principles. 

NorMAN F. LANGForD 
Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education 


Early Medieval Philosophy. By 

Georce BoswortH Burcu. New 

York, King’s Crown Press, 

Columbia University, 1951, viii 

and 122 pages. $2.25. 

In five skillfully written chapters 
the author describes the central ideas 
of John Scotus Erigena, Anselm of 
Canterbury, Abelard, Bernard of 
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Clairvaux and Issac of Stella. With 
the possible exception of the last figure, 
all of these names are known to the 
general reader and even their ideas 
enjoy a certain degree of familiarity. 
It is known, for example, that their 
chief concern was theological, or at 
least that they believed philosophy was 
enriched when it concerned _ itself 
with the great themes of the Chris- 
tian faith. They were all concerned 
with the same object of knowledge, 
namely, God, but each pursued this 
object from a vantage point peculiarly 
suited to his own temperament. Taken 
together, their writings constitute a 
collection of classic literary expres- 
sions of thought concerning such basic 
themes as the relation of faith and 
reason, the atonement, the basis for 
ethics, the contemplative and monastic 
life and the question of intellectual 
and spiritual authority. 

The present volume is an extra- 
ordinarily competent summary of the 
writings of these important early 
medieval thinkers. While the author 
only seldom quotes passages from his 
sources, he has written this book only 
after his own fresh re-reading of all 
the original materials from the Latin 
texts. He has produced a readable and 
accurate resumé of these various 
strands of thought in which the dis- 
tinctive accent of medieval intellectual- 
ism is captured in its fulness. Further- 
more, he includes a generous amount 
of biographical detail as well as an 
excellent sketch of the intellectual 
and spiritual problems faced by these 
men, adding thereby a quality of vivid- 
ness and relevance to the materials 
he summarizes. The chief value of 
this work lies in the completeness with 
which the writings of these early phi- 
losophers are described, thus provid- 
ing elaborate detail about important 
ideas which are so frequently report- 
ed only in a fragmentary manner. 

SAMUEL EnocH STUMPF 
Vanderbilt University 


Innocent III: Church Defender. 
By Cartes Epwarp SMITH. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1951. pp. vii, 
203. $3.50. 

Despite the importance of the sub- 


ject of this book and its natural at- 
traction for students of medieval 
civilization, it is to be feared that 
Professor Smith’s study of the most 
powerful of medieval popes will prove 
disappointing to most readers. Un- 
fortunately the vigorous and promis- 
ing title is misleading, for this is not 
a complete study of Innocent’s work 
in defence of the Church, either of 
the scholarly or of the more popular 
type. The author says in his intro- 
ductory remarks that “full-length 
biographies of Innocent III as well 
as detailed treatments of special 
phases of his pontificate are available 
in considerable number .. .” and in- 
dicates that he will give his attention 
chiefly to the pope’s less well known 
activities. It was his hope that “some 
distortion of perspective for the gen- 
eral reader’ would be “justified by 
the avoidance of repetition of material 
with which students of the period are 
completely familiar.” The essay is in- 
tended then chiefly for the specialist. 
Even from the point of view of scholar- 
ship, however, this study is not wholly 
satisfactory. Too little is said of the 
state of the sources, e.g. the fact that 
there are serious gaps in the registers 
for Innocent IIT and that no careful 
study of the extant letters has been 
made for the purpose of distinguishing 
those personally dictated by the pope 
from the routine communications pro- 
duced by the chancellery. Of the more 
recent scholarly studies some were 
used rarely and some apparently not 
at all, eg. Leclercq’s revision of 
Hefele is cited but once, on the next 
to the last page of the text, and Au- 
gustin Fliche’s useful chapters in La 
Chrétienté romaine (1198-1274), the 
tenth volume of the Histoire de l’église, 
based on an extensive examination of 
the available sources and_ scholarly 
studies, including those in periodicals, 
are not even mentioned. It is true that 
this volume appeared only last year 
(1950) but it would have been well 
to make at least some reference to it. 


Aside from the bibliographical 
faults already mentioned, perhaps the 
greatest weakness of Innocent III: 
Church Defender as a work intended 
either for the specialist or for the 
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general reader is the method of pre- 
sentation. In chapter after chapter, on 
the violence of the era, on illicit ten- 
ure of benetices, on electoral reform, 
on monastic reform, and the rest, the 
author has chosen, for the most part, 
with little attempt at interpretation 
simply to cite case after case or to 
retail one incident or exchange of 
letters after the other. Considerable 
time and space might have been saved 
by digestion and condensation of these 
incidents, many of which were in 
themselves trivial and similar to each 
other in nature. It may perhaps be 
suggested that much of the material 
examined by Professor Smith, es- 
pecially in the earlier chapters, would 
have more value as part of a study 
of social conditions in the era than as 
a study of Innocent III. Or if the 
author wished to study the material 
only in connection with Innocent, he 
might have indicated to what extent 
Innocent’s policies and activities in 
such a field as church reform resem- 
bled and to what degree they differed 
from those of his predecessors. There 
are minor errors of fact, eg. the 
date of the Council of Chalcedon is 
given as 452 and F. Hurter is listed 
in the Bibliography as Edouard Hir- 
ter, but some mistakes of this kind are 
unavoidable. More noticeable is the 
unusual mode of citing in the foot- 
notes some of the great standard 
works, eg. “Migne (ed.), P. L,, 
CCXIV,” rather than the more usual 
citation simply by the initials PL, 
CCXIV, and if the identity of the 
editor is to be indicated, the form (ed. 
Baluze). A special word of praise is 
due the Louisiana State University 
Press for a very handsome example 
of the publisher’s art. 


Witiiam C. Bark 
Stanford University 


Inquisitio de Fide. A Colloquy by 
Desiderius Erasmus Roterodamus. 
1524. Craic R. THompson (edi- 
tor) New Haven: Yale Universi- 
ty Press, 1950. 131 pages. (Yale 
Studies in Religion, No. XV.) 


The attention of scholars interested 
in the relationship and final break be- 
tween Luther and Erasmus has largely 
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been concentrated on their famous 
controversy over the freedom of the will 
which entered its acute and final stage 
with the publication of Erasmus’ De 
Libero Arbitrio in September, 1524. 
It is indeed surprising, as Professor 
Thompson remarks, that both Erasmus’ 
contemporaries and modern students 
should have paid scant attention to 
the Inquisitio de Fide, a work which 
was published only six months before 
De Libero Arbitrio (at a time when 
the first draft of that treatise had al- 
ready been completed), and which 
constituted Erasmus’ last systematic 
attempt to reconcile the Roman Catholic 
and Lutheran positions before he fi- 
nally came out publicly against Lu- 
ther. 


The Jnquisitio de Fide appeared for 
the first time in the new edition of the 
Colloquia that came from Froben’s 
press in March, 1524. It is here con- 
veniently reprinted, with some cor- 
rections, from the Leiden edition by 
Clericus (1703-6), and accompanied, 
on facing pages, by Nathan Bailey’s 
English translation of 1725, revised 
by the editor. Since the text as such 
presents no major problems, and since, 
together with the very accurate trans- 
lation, it occupies only twenty out of 
the 131 pages of this book, the major 
contribution of Thompson’s edition is 
to be found in his extensive Introduc- 
tion and Commentary. The larger 
part of the Introduction is devoted to 
a very thorough, penetrating, and con- 
cise investigation of “Erasmus and Lu- 
theranism, 1516-24.” This account does 
not simply repeat older versions but is 
based on a thorough study and original 
use of the sources, and presents the 
best and most convincing analysis 
available of this relationship, so vi- 
tally important for the character and 
development of both Humanism, and 
the Lutheran Reformation. (Since the 
Introduction, like the dialogue itself, 
should prove to be of interest to a 
fairly wide circle of readers, it might 
have been advisable to provide English 
translations for a number of important 
Latin quotations in the text.) 


Thompson shows a sympathetic un- 
derstanding for the Erasmian posi- 
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tion and ably demonstrates the con- 
sistent middle course which the hu- 
manist followed, and by which he hop- 
ed to reconcile the opposing parties. 
He demonstrates that the /nquisitio 
de Fide is the last attempt in that di- 
rection before the break; he makes a 
good case for his conjecture that it 
was written late in 1523 or early in 
1524, and that it is an abbreviated, in- 
complete version of one of three dia- 
logues on the Lutheran question plan- 
ned by Erasmus about two years earli- 
er. The question why Erasmus should 
have published such a conciliatory 
work when he was already engaged 
in completing his famous polemical 
treatise against Luther is answered by 
Thompson as follows: Erasmus still 
believed a compromise could be work- 
ed out because, as he tried to show in 
the dialogue, Lutherans and Catholics 
were agreed on what he considered the 
fundamentals of Christian doctrine, 
the Apostles’ Creed. The question of 
free will, Thompson argues, was not 
for Erasmus—in contrast to Luther— 
“comparable in importance with the 
articles of the Creed, nor should dif- 
ferences over that very difficult ques- 
tion be permitted to jeopardize the 
harmony of the Church.” In the 
Inquisitio de Fide, that essential har- 
mony was stressed once more before 
Erasmus brought out the differences 
on the—for him—more peripheral 
question of free will. But since Eras- 
mus undoubtedly was aware of the 
fact that the publication of his treatise 
on free will would definitely place him 
in the anti-Lutheran camp, it seems to 
this reviewer that, if he had meant 
his Jnquisitio de Fide to achieve in 
reality what it portrayed as possible, 
i. e., a last minute reconciliation of 
Lutherans and Catholics, he would 
have made more of it, and would not 
have slipped it in with a new edition 
of the Colloquia where it went virtual- 
ly unnoticed. Another minor ques- 
tion on the interpretation of the dia- 
logue: did Erasmus, when writing it, 
identify himself with Aulus, the Cath- 
olic, as the editor claims? Some years 
later, when the dialogue had been 
severely criticized, Erasmus did indi- 


cate that Aulus represented him “or 
some other orthodox man speaking”— 
but might he not have added this in- 
terpretation later in order to stress 
his own orthodoxy ? 

The Commentary provided by the 
editor gives extensive and illuminating 
references to the history and interpre- 
tations of the articles of the Creed 
discussed in the dialogue. It is very 
much to be hoped that this valuable 
edition will soon be followed by the 
edition of the complete Colloquia 
which Professor Thompson promises. 

Fritz CAsPaRI 
The University of Chicago 





Luther’s Progress to the Diet of 
Worms. By Ernest Gordon 
Rupp. Chicago: Wilcox and Fol- 
lett Co., 1951. 109 pages. $2.00. 


Professor Rupp, a Methodist minis- 
ter and occupant of the chair of Church 
History at Richmond College of the 
University of London, has produced 
in this little volume an excellent sum- 
mary of Luther’s development during 
the formative period of his life up to 
1521. There is nothing essentially 
new in the picture which emerges, for 
it draws heavily upon and, indeed, 
reproduces faithfully the general re- 
sults of Luther scholarship, which re- 
sults themselves have been startlingly 
new, of the last thirty or more years. 
However, inasmuch as most of this 
work has been done by German 
scholars, it is exceedingly useful to 
have the young Luther presented in 
this manner to an English reading 
public. In addition to being thorough- 
ly acquainted with contemporary ma- 
terial on Luther, Professor Rupp has 
also worked extensively in the pri- 
mary sources themselves and ‘thus 
brings to his exposition the richness 
of many quotations, well translated, 
from Luther’s own words. 

Though one cannot hope for full 
treatment of all subjects in a volume 
so brief, there are nevertheless cer- 
tain critical matters which would seem 
to warrant somewhat more extensive 
handling than Professor Rupp gives 
to them, especially in a work dealing 
with Luther’s early life in terms of 
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its development. The precise reason 
for Luther’s entrance into the monas- 
tery, apart from the incident which 
prompted it, is not made fully clear. 
And even more, the nature of his 
monastic struggle itself could have 
received fuller explication. In the 
latter area, one misses a discussion of 
Luther’s problem in terms of the Ro- 
man Catholic view of grace, which 
actually provided the specific theologi- 
cal context within which the despair 
of these monastic years developed. 
One also misses an explicit handling 
of Luther’s sense of sinfulness as 
rooted in his sensitivity of conscience. 
The problem of these years was made 
possible by the compound of a long 
standing judicial interpretation of God 
and a more recent nominalist empha- 
sis upon the power of the human will. 
But it was made actual by the unique 
earnestness of self-judgment which 
one finds in Luther himself. And 
again, Luther’s difficulties with the 
sacrament of penance and fears of 
predestination, two important mat- 
ters as far as his development is con- 
cerned, are only cursorily mentioned, 
and one is left in each instance with 
some uncertainty as to the precise 
nature of the problem which he con- 
fronted. 


There are, in addition, two or three 
places where Professor Rupp’s inter- 
pretations might be questioned. Stau- 
pitz is represented as having brought 
help to Luther by interpreting “temp- 
tation and tribulation to be a sign of 
grace, a mark of conformity with 
Christ.” (p. 31) There is reason to 
believe, however, that in spite of Stau- 
pitz’ helpfulness to Luther in directing 
his thoughts to the wounds of Christ, 
the idea of conformitas Christi still 
remained for him within the context of 
the doctrine of work-righteousness 
and thus did not have the evangelical 
character which this statement would 
seem to imply. Staupitz seems to 
stand with those medieval consolers 
who said that one conforms to Christ 
by bearing one’s tribulations nobly 
and patiently, even as did he. But this 
is an act of merit, rather than of grace, 
and is thus quite different from Lu- 


ther’s later evangelical view on the 
matter which says that one can look at 
the sufferings of Christ in the faith 
that what God worked in him by way 
of victory over despair can also be 
worked by God in us. Further, a 
question might be raised with re- 
spect to Professor Rupp’s statement 
on Luther’s developing interpretation 
of concupiscence. It is suggested that 
in the Lectures on Romans (1515-16) 
concupiscence “is no longer for Lu- 
ther the desire of the flesh.” (p. 40) 
But in the earlier Lectures on Psalms 
(1513-14) this also seems to be true. 
The main advance on this matter in 
Romans would seem to be his identi- 
fication of concupiscence with sin itself 
as over against the medieval view, 
still prevalent in Psalms, that with con- 
cupiscence there must be an agree- 
ment of the will before sin  oc- 
curs. Professor Rupp does take note 
of this latter change, though his lan- 
guage with respect to it does not seem 
to be fully clear. Still again, one might 
raise a question with respect to the 
somewhat cryptic remark attached to 
the “evident reason” portion of Lu- 
ther’s famous utterance at Worms: 
“Unless I am proved wrong by the 
testimony of Scriptures or by evident 
reason, I am bound in conscience and 
held fast to the Word of God.” We 
are told in a parenthetical comment : 
“Those who consider Luther the su- 
preme irrationalist, should note!” This 
statement of Luther’s does not, of 
course, make of him a rationalist, for 
“evident reason” meant simply that 
which was clear or evident in the 
Scriptural message. In aii likelihood, 
Professor Rupp does not mean that 
he was. Certainly this would not agree 
with the remainder of his treatment 
of Luther. But the remark, in its 
cryptic form, is unfortunate and lends 
itself easily to misinterpretation. 


All this, however, is not meant to 
detract in any serious way from the 
large value of an ably thought out and 
well written volume. The external 


course of Luther’s life is competently 
traced through the major events of 
these early years, and his inner develop- 
ment is also set forth with large clari- 
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ty. And especially in the latter, with 
respect to theological growth, import- 
ant things are said which bring to the 
English reading public some of the 
discoveries of recent Luther research. 
Moreover, the two, external and in- 
ternal, are skillfully woven together 
so as to present a thoroughly integrat- 
ed account and one which will have 
much value for students of the Refor- 
mation. It is to be hoped that it will 
be widely read. 

Joun von Rowr 
Pomona College 


Geschichte des Konzils von Trient. 
Der Kampf um das Konazil. By 
Husert JEDIN. Freiburg: Herder, 
1949, Band I. 643 pages. 


The introductory volume of Hubert 
Jedin’s History of the Council of Trent 
is a work of laborious research and 
conscientious interpretation. The 
opening of the Vatican archives has 
provided materials for a more adequate 
treatment than was possible even for 
the most capable historians of the 
nineteenth and earlier centuries. Pro- 
fessor Jedin has sought to utilize the 
new knowledge in the spirit of Cicero’s 
dictum, reaffirmed by Leo XIII, that 
the first law of history is not to dare 
to say what is false nor to leave unsaid 
what is true. 


Nearly a third of this large volume 
consists of notes and indices. It is thus 
provided with adequate apparatus for 
the scholar, and may be used as an 
independent volume. So far as the 
Council of Trent is concerned, it is 
devoted to background material only. 
The volume amounts, in fact, to a brief 
history of the Conciliar Movement and 
the numerous projects of reform by 
councils that deeply exercised the 
Western mind from about 1300 
through the Reformation era. Even 
if no Council of Trent had ever met, 
most of the data of this book would 
have great historical importance. The 
author has thus already in Volume I, 
done a service of no little significance. 
His balanced judgment in this treat- 
ment of Conciliarism gives promise of 
an exposition of Trent itself that will 
at last rescue that important council 





from the cross-fire of a debate begun 
long ago by Sarpi and Pallavicino. 


Brief characterizations are given of 
the proposals of such early advocates 
of Conciliarism as John of Paris, 
William Durand the Younger, Mar- 
siglio of Padua, William of Ockham, 
Conrad of Gelnhausen and Henry of 
Langenstein, as well as of those di- 
rectly connected with the councils of 
Pisa and Constance. Jedin points out 
that during the Papal Schism the vari- 
ant voices joined in one note, the de- 
mand for a council for union and re- 
form. “Whoever wants reform says 
‘Council.’” The decrees Sacrosancta 
and Frequens of Constance, however, 
were ineffective. The advantage of 
the Papacy lay in the fact that the 
conciliar assemblies proposed were 
periodic while the Papacy was an en- 
during institution fixed in the con- 
sciousness of the church. As early as 
May 10, 1418, (two years after 
Sacrosancta and seven months after 
Frequens), Martin V forbade appeals 
in doctrinal matters from the Papacy 
to any other tribunal—a clear contra- 
diction of these decisions. The vic- 
tory of Eugenius IV over the Council 
of Basel, that is, of the Papacy over 
the Conciliar Movement, was won at 
a high price: “the chief winner was 
the modern state.” 

Dr. Jedin illustrates the swing 
away from Conciliarism by the split 
of Nicholas of Cues (1442) from 
the position of a powerful exponent 
of the supremacy of representa- 
tive councils to that of a moderate 
supporter of the Papacy, and 
notes the similar course of Eneo 
Sylvio Piccolomini, Andreas of Esco- 
bar and others. He is well aware, 
however, of what many historians have 
overlooked, the strong current of con- 
ciliarism that still flowed after Basel, 
and after Piccolomini as Pius II pro- 
nounced it “an execrable and hitherto 
unheard-of error” to appeal from the 
pope to a council (Jan. 18, 1460). 
Conciliar ideas are reflected in the 
papal concordats, in the election 
“capitulations” of the Renaissance 
popes, in the vigorous protests of in- 
dividuals and in the attempt fostered 
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by the French King Louis XII to 
secure a council in opposition to 
Julius II. The lurid incident of the 
effort of Andreas Zamometic, a Do- 
minican and bishop of Crain, in 1482, 
to revive the Council of Basel is duly 
treated. Jedin ascribes this agitator’s 
death simply to suicide, without sug- 
gesting the nature of the circumstances 
which have sometimes been given an- 
other construction. (Persons saw 
through a window his body hanging; 
his guards were allegedly asleep). 

The greater part of the volume is 
taken up with the demand for, and 
expectation of, a general council, after 
the beginning of the Lutheran move- 
ment. The failure of Caietanus, “the 
ablest theologian of his time,” to win 
Luther over at Augsburg, 1518, re- 
sulted in Luther’s first appeal for a 
council; the second followed in 1520. 
Luther at this period held the authori- 
ty of councils to be supreme, and pres- 
ently Aleander found everybody in 
Germany shouting for a council. But 
Luther’s conditions for a council were 
unobtainable: it must judge his writ- 
ings, he demanded, on the basis of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Events in the strife between France 
and the Hapsburgs, the wary diploma- 
cy of Clement VII, and the suspicions 
of others concerned, long rendered 
ineffective the demand, voiced in many 
quarters, for a reforming council. 
Francis I was non-cooperative, since 
he feared the council might prove a 
device of the emperor to gain ad- 
vantage. 

The early years of Paul III are 
naturally treated with greater fulness 
than the preceding era. From the 
first, Paul took an attitude unlike that 
of his predecessors in that it was 
favorable to a council and with a view 
to French cooperation in holding it 
sought the good will of Francis I. The 
pages devoted to the tangled diplomacy 
of the middle thirties, in which Fran- 
cis sought to undercut the emperor’s 
union policy by one of his own, are 
full of the fascination of diplomatic 
history. The French policy involved 
approaches to the Schmalkald League 
and to Henry VIII. Jedin thinks that 


“Luther’s 


standpoint 
toward the compromising tendency of 
Melanchthon and Bucer” caused the 
failure of Francis’ plans for union by 


intransigent 


negotiation. Hardly less interesting 
is the account of the travels and con- 
versations of Vergerio and other papal 
emissaries seeking to win the German 
princes and clergy of both faiths to 
the papal project of a council, and of 
the hindrances that prevented its as- 
sembling at Mantua or Vicenza, ac- 
cording to the pope’s changing pro- 
posals. Despite the taunts of Paul 
III’s enemies, Jedin with justice con- 
cludes that he was not untrue to his 
earlier conviction of the necessity of a 
council for reform. But of the old 
conciliar motto reformatio in capite et 
membris, the papal policy was to re- 
move in capite from the scope of a 
council’s action, that is, to avoid sub- 
jecting the Papacy to conciliar reform. 
The emperor on the other hand, held 
reformatio in capite essential to the 
work of the council. This and less 
fundamental differences prevented 
agreement between emperor and pope, 
while Charles brought on the labored 
and futile negotiations which culminat- 
ed at the Regensburg diet of 1541. 


Jedin may, I think, be justly criti- 
cized on the ground that he does nct 
present us with a description of those 
conditions in the Church that were a 
constant challenge to reforming effort. 
He does, however, indicate some 
points raised in the celebrated Con- 
silium de emendanda ecclesia of 1537, 
and notes the astonishing charge made 
in it that the root of the evil lies in the 
excessive claims of the Papacy. The 
opposition to its proposals is also 
noted: Cardinal Guidiccioni held that 
it was a project not for the reform but 
for the destruction of the Church. 

After Paul III’s summons to Trent 
in 1541, further delay was caused by 
the war between Charles and Francis 
(1542-44). The Swiss cantons pro- 
tested (1543) that the proposed coun- 
cil could not, during war, be truly 
ecumenical. By the time the strife 
ended the impossibility of making it 
a council of all Western Christians was 
apparent to many. Charles V still 
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hoped for the participation of the 
Protestants. Jedin makes his way 
through the active and complex ne- 
gotiations, the reconsiderations of the 
place of meeting, the clash of interests 
of great and small states, that finally 
led to the opening session at Trent, 
December 13, 1545. 

The present volume contains two ot 
the eight “books” into which the work 
is divided. Volume II (books III to 
V) will deal with the sessions of 1545- 
47 and 1551-52. Volume III (books 
Vi and VII) will record the later stage 
of the Council (1562-63) and Volume 
IV (book VIII) will furnish a general 
view of the influence of the Council 
upon the life of the Church, together 
with bibliographical and other ap- 
paratus. 

The index of Volume I is extensive 
but by no means complete, and is dam- 
aged by a serious error in the pagina- 
tion of the references to footnotes. E. 
Sehling is called “E. Schling” and his 
title contains a misspelling of “Kir- 
chenordnungen” (p. 467). In agree- 
ment with a small minority only, of 
the historians who discuss him, the 
name of Matthaeus Schinner is re- 
peatedly written “Schiner.” But de- 
fects of this sort are insignificant in a 
volume of large extent and great value. 

Joun T. McNEILi 


Union Theological Seminary 


Sir Walter Ralegh: A Study in 
Elizabethan Skepticism. By Er- 
nest A. STRATHMAN. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. 
292 pages. $3.75. 

Sir Walter Ralegh has frequently 
been regarded as an unprincipled and 
irreligious buccaneer. The author of 
this study was struck by “the incon- 
sistency of Ralegh’s reputation with 
the content and spirit of his published 
writings,” and he set himself to re- 
examine the charges of atheism which 
have been leveled against this six- 
teenth century statesman, seaman, 


soldier, chemist and historian. On 
the basis of an analysis of the evidence, 
which will command the admiration of 
every scholar and which will be utiliz- 
ed for illustrative purposes in courses 


in historical method, Strathman dem- 
onstrates that Ralegh was thoroughly 
orthodox. Whenever science conflict- 
ed with religion, Ralegh chose religion ; 
whenever he utilized rationalist argu- 
ments, he used them in the manner 
of the Christian apologist to defend 
the faith rather than to discredit it. 
He defended miracles, sought to har- 
monize chronology with Scripture, and 
always subordinated reason to faith 
and scriptural authority. Even in 
terms of the various meanings ascribed 
by Elizabethans to the word atheist— 
whether it was used to denote a reli- 
gious skeptic, an agnostic, a unitarian, 
a deist, or a person guilty of unethical 
conduct—the label cannot justly be 
applied to Ralegh. A tincture of 
worldly wisdom did pervade his states- 
manship, but it was a worldly wisdom 
which he insisted must be heeded only 
in subordination to traditional reli- 
gious and ethical principies. The true 
verdict on his life is to be found in 
the popular ballads rather than among 
the historians, whether they blacken 
his character in distaste or modernize 
him as a nineteenth century rationalist 
in approbation. “Sir Walter Ralegh 
His Lamentation” permits him to say: 


A Christian true I die: 

Papistry I defy, 

Nor never atheist I, 
as is reported. 


Ralegh was the victim of a “smear” 
campaign initiated by the Jesuit, Rob- 
ert Parsons, who, as one modern in- 
terpreter points out, was “a master in 
the suppression of the true and the sug- 
gestion of the false.” Parsons regard- 
ed all who were anti-papal and anti- 
Spanish as atheists and did not hesitate 
so to label them. The main target of 
Parsons’ attack was Burghley rather 
than Ralegh, but Ralegh was suffi- 
ciently important in governmental cir- 
cles to be linked with Elizabeth’s 
great minister as a fellow atheist. His 
guilt in Parsons’ eyes was four-fold: 
he was presumed to be a partisan of 
the Puritans, he was energetic in op- 
posing Jesuit activity in England, he 
was an outspoken advocate of 
strong measures against Spain, and he 
was a powerful favorite of the Queen. 
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Upon such a foundation, an extensive 
literature has been developed to dem- 
onstrate that Ralegh was the chief 
figure in an influential “School of 
Night” in which, among other things, 
the scholars were “taught to spell God 
backward.” 


To disabuse us of the notion that 
Ralegh was in any sense a heretic 1s 
not to suggest that Ralegh was not 
an important and influential thinker. 
In the realm of second causes his was 
a free mind. In this area he gave rea- 
son, experience, and experiment full 
play. “Once we rid ourselves of the no- 
tion that his philosophical skepticism 
applies to religion, or that his theology 
is in advance of his time,” concludes 
Strathman, “we can see Ralegh more 
clearly as an influential worker in a 
transitional period.” 

Winturor S. Hupson 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Enthusiasm. By Mscr. R. A. 
Knox. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 622 pages. 
$6.00. 


The definitive work on the history 
of enthusiasm has not yet been written. 
This particular volume was received 
with great expectations, but it proved 
a disappointment in several important 
respects. A quick glance at the intro- 
duction and the table of contents rais- 
ed hopes that here, at last, was a 
thorough and fairly complete treat- 
ment of the subject. A famous Ro- 
man Catholic Biblical scholar and 
apologist, Msgr. Knox, had spent over 
thirty years on this one book. Many 
were the volumes which had come 
from his pen, but this was the one 
work that really mattered. 


Furthermore, the spirit of the intro- 
duction gave promise of an apprecia- 
tive and positive treatment of enthusi- 
asm. The author admitted that he 
had originally planned the book as the 
final summation of Bossuet’s Varia- 
tions. It was to be a final grand proof 
of the self-destructive spirit which tri- 
umphs when the Catholic principle of 
unity is denied. All the great figures 
in the history of enthusiasm from 


Montanus to Wesley were to be figures 
in a “rogues’ gallery’—a warning 
against illuminism. In the writing of 
his history Knox’s original intention 
slipped into the background and he 
became more and more concerned 
with the men and movements in them- 
selves. The focal point no longer was 
why they were wrong but why they 
thought and acted as they did. Thus, 
an attempt was made to understand 
sympathetically the religious experi- 
ence of certain enthusiasts. 


In spite of the beauty of style and 
the attempt at fairness, the book falls 
short in several important respects. 
Msgr. Knox recognizes that the word 
enthusiasm covers a “multitude of 
evils” and must be carefully defined if 
it is to be of use in a history. He feels 
that the heart of enthusiasm is “ul- 
trasupernaturalism” or a tendency to 
discount all human or historical ac- 
tivity at the expense of divine initiative 
and activity. It is anti-sacramental, 
anti-intellectual, anti-institutional, and 
tends to stress the immediate guidance 
of the Holy Spirit or of the inner light. 
Thus, it tends to produce a clique of 
Christians who attempt to live apart 
from the standards and spirit of the 
world and try to recapture the original 
spirit of the early church not by a re- 
turn to the past but by a new birth. 
This type of religious experience: ex- 
presses itself in certain symptoms such 
as millenarianism, ascetic legalism, 
antinomianism, and ecstasy. These 
are not of the essence of enthusiasm 
but grow out of it in various ways. 

Enthusiasm is not confined to any 
particular age of the Church, but it 
occurs wherever an excess of zeal 
threatens unity. However, enthusiasm 
actually did not take definite shape 
and form until “the moment Luther 
shook up the whole pattern of Euro- 
pean theology,” and even then it did 
not come into its own until the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. This 
does not deny that enthusiasm was 
present from the earliest days of the 
church onward in such movements as 
Montanism, Donatism, Albigensian- 
ism, and the Fraticelli. It only asserts 
that enthusiasm did not prove to be of 
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major importance until after the Ref- 
ormation. 

This is not an adequate definition of 
enthusiasm. If enthusiasm is to stand 
as a particular type of religious experi- 
ence, it should be carefully defined over 
against all other types of religious ex- 
perience which are to be found in the 
history of Christianity. Traditional 
Christianity is not simply one great 
type set off from enthusiasm. Even 
within “traditional” Christianity one 
encounters such types of religious ex- 
perience as the rationalistic, the pro- 
phetic, the literalistic, or the mystical. 
Msgr. Knox is content to state that 
traditional Christianity itself is a kind 
of “balance” or golden mean in doc- 
trine and emphasis between divine 
grace and human activity, reason and 
revelation. Enthusiasm, on the con- 
trary, deliberately breaks this balance. 
Undoubtedly, dialectic would be a 
better term than balance, but even 
that would not offer a satisfactory ba- 
sis for the discussion of enthusiasm. 
An attempt should have been made to 
wrestle with this complex but import- 
ant problem of the types of religious 
experiences such as one finds in J. 
Kithn’s Tolerang und Offenbarung 
or in Baron von Higel’s The Mystical 
Element in Religion. Then a satis- 
factory definition of Christian enthusi- 
asm would have been more probable. 

The lack of an adequate typology 
is further illustrated by the failure to 
distinguish between the various forms 
of enthusiasm. At the conclusion of 
the volume a chapter is devoted to the 
“Philosophy of Enthusiasm” in which 
a distinction is made between the 
mystical enthusiast who _ stresses 
the light within and the evangeli- 
cal enthusiast who stresses the 
redemption of fallen man in Christ 
and the conversion experience. While 
this is an important distinction, it too 
is not enough. It differentiates be- 
tween a George Fox and a John Wes- 
ley but not between a George Fox and 
a Meister Eckhardt or Henry Scougal. 
Furthermore, men such as Menno 
Simons or Melchior Hoffman would 
not fit easily either with Fox or Wes- 
ley. In other words, there are very 
important sub-types even in the type 





of Christian experience which one calls 
enthusiasm. 


The failure to clarify the sub-types 
of mystical and evangelical enthusiasm 
leads to a confusion in handling the 
representatives of each group. In the 
case of mystical enthusiasm, Msgr. 
Knox would have done well to note 
the German scholars’ distinction be- 
tween Spiritualismus and mysticism. 
The mystical element in religion is 
itself susceptible of variations such 
as Spirit-mysticism (Spiritualismus), 
God-mysticism, and Christ-mysticism. 
The different theological orientation 
produces differing sociological con- 
sequences. For example, there is a 
world of difference between the Rant- 
ers and Quietists, yet both are of the 
mystical rather than the evangelical 
type. 

The result of this failure to consider 
enthusiasm in its widest context and 
to distinguish its various sub-types 
leads to a narrative which finds its 
cohesion and unity primarily in 
chronology. There is an attempt to 
trace definite influences from one 
movement to another, but historical 
evidence prevents the success of this 
method (compare the treatment of the 
problem of influence on page 81 with 
that on page 94). Consequently, the 
continuity of enthusiasm is often arti- 
ficially created in terms of similar 
emphases or parallels in thought or 
action. The parallels are at times not 
too accurate, and this again because of 
the failure to distinguish between 
types (cf. pages 108, 147, 207, 265, 
282, 339, 350, 493). 


In all fairness, it must be pointed 
out that a tremendous amount of re- 
search has gone into this volume. 
Wide reading in French and English 
and some reading of sources is in 
evidence. This makes it all the more 
strange that there is not a_ single 
reference to a German title. German 
authors seem to have been consulted 
only in translation. As a _ conse- 
quence, the first eight chapters leave 
a good deal to be desired. It is dif- 
ficult to understand how one can do 
an adequate job on the Waldensians’ 
relationship to medieval enthusiasm 
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and Anabaptism without first consult- 
ing the works of L. Keller, W. Preger, 
H. Haupt, or K. Miller. But most 
surprising of all is the total lack of 
reference to Gottfried Arnold’s Un- 
partheyische Kirchen- und Ketzer- 
historie! Again, almost all diction- 
aries and encyclopaedias on religion 
were consulted except the Realency- 
klopadie and Religion in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart; thus, a number of 
excellent and pertinent short articles 
were overlooked. 

The author seems to be totally un- 
aware of the new Luther research 
carried on so thoroughly and fruitfully 
by the Germans and Swedes; conse- 
quently, he misunderstands the re- 
lationship between Luther’s theology 
and enthusiasm through his depend- 
ence on Dr. Rufus Jones’ Spiritual 
Reformers for an analysis of Luther's 
concepts of faith and revelation. No 
more need be said! B. Bax and R. 
Heath plus articles in the Britannica 
and Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics furnish the material for Knox’s 
interpretation of Anabaptism, Though 
most of the important contributions 
to Anabaptist historiography have 
been in German, a number of compet- 
ent monographs have been available 
in English for some time. Robert 
Friedmann, John Horsch, and Harold 
Bender have all corrected the views 
represented by Bax and Heath. 
Familiarity with articles in past is- 
sues of Church History and the Men- 
nonite Quarterly Review would have 
provided Msgr. Knox with quite a 
different interpretation of Anabaptism. 

One important period in the history 
of enthusiasm has been telescoped 
and another has been all but omitted. 
George Fox and the Quakers did 
represent the most important en- 
thusiastic movement to emerge from 
Puritanism, but their story is not 
the whole story and in a real sense 
is but the final product of Puritan 
mysticism which flourished from 
1640-1660. Geoffrey Nuttall in The 
Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and 
Experience has indicated the relation 
of the Quakers to the period of Pur- 
itanism. Strange that these rich 
twenty years should be almost over- 


looked and interpreted solely in the 
light of George Fox. Another pe- 
culiar om‘ssion of great importance 
is the Great Awakening in America. 
Apart from reference to the work 
of Whitefield and a passing notice of 
that “flinty Calvinist” Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the movement is entirely 
ignored. Any history of enthusiasm 
should come to grips with Jonathan 
Edwards’ defence of revivalism as 
outlined in his acute analysis of re- 
ligious experience. Especially the 
Treatise on Religious Affections 
deserves attention. The same move- 
ment that called forth the defense of 
Edwards brought forth the opposition 
of the rationalist Charles Chauncy 
and made way for the eccentricities of 
James Davenport. But American 
developments appear to be ignored 
with a nod toward the Shakers and 
John Noyes, a_ passing remark 
on the Mormons and Father Di- 
vine, and the feeling that one 
shouldn’t be surprised at anything 
that comes out of the last refuge of 
enthusiasm. 

Msgr. Knox writes history in a 
style which could serve as a model 
for the typical twentieth century 
practitioner of the art. Because of 
this, the book will receive a far wid- 
er circulation than otherwise would 
be the case; hence the warning that 
we do not have in it the long await- 
ed authoritative history of enthusiasm. 
The section on Quietism is a solid 
contribution, perhaps the best essay 
in the English language, but it could 
be lifted out of the book without 
materially affecting either the section 
or the book. It is to be hoped that 
Msgr. Knox’s volume will serve as a 
challenge and a warning to those fu- 
ture historians who will undertake 
the task of writing on one of the most 
fascinating and complicated topics in 
the history of Christianity. 

Jeratp C. BRAUER. 
The University of Chicago. 


The English Inheritance, by G. 

Kitson Crarxk, London, S. C. M., 

1950, 184 pages, $2.75. 

A useful and provocative treatment 
of religion and history is to be found 
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in this small book. The author dis- 
claims the responsibility of writing 
“pure” history and is content to call 
his work “an essay on the effects of 
the Christian religion on the English 
inheritance.” Yet, Mr. Clark is writing 
history. Insofar as he attempts to 
trace the impact of Christianity upon 
the fundamental concepts of the Eng- 
lish inheritance, he is practicing the 
art of history. Because the author 
wishes to know how the English ar- 
rived at their present inheritance and 
how that inheritance can be most 
fruitfully employed in the present 
crisis, he turns to a consideration of 
the past. 


Defining the English inheritance as 
whatever the English have inherited 
from their past, Mr. Clark recognizes 
the impossibility of describing its 
totality. However, he argues that 
certain principles or values have been 
basic to the total English inheritance 
and have largely shaped and directed 
its usage by successive generations. 
Four principles have been basic—rule 
of law, belief in freedom, a sense of 
personal responsibility, and a_ belief 
in tolerance. These four principles 
have never existed in a vacuum but 
have participated in the totality of 
the national life being worked upon 
by and working upon the nation. One 
of the most vital and formative forces 
interacting with them has been the 
Christian religion. In a series of 
chapters the author attempts to indi- 
cate how Christianity has been de- 
cisive with respect to the four bases. 


Almost half of the book is given 
to a discussion of the law in English 
history, the hierarchy of society, and 
the established Church in relation to 
these institutions. Within this frame- 
work one notes the impact of the 
Christian message upon English life. 
The latter half of the volume shows 
how Puritanism and Nonconformity, 
in the name of the very religion which 
upheld and leavened English society, 
criticized that national life and pro- 
duced a profounder view of the re- 
lation between freedom and Chris- 
tianity. The finest chapter in the 
book is the ninth which devotes all 


but two pages to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In it one finds a remarkably 
brief and exceptionally fair survey of 
the problems which confronted Chris- 
tianity in England and the response 
of the churches and the nation. 

This is not a major work and was 
not intended to be such. As an at- 
tempt to indicate the dependence of 
the modern English inheritance upon 
Christian presuppositions it is fairly 
successful. It substantiates the view 
that if modern men (in this case 
Englishmen) like it or not, they are 
living on presuppositions that have 
been deeply influenced and, in some 
cases, formed by Christianity. Be- 
cause of the importance of this thesis, 
it is regrettable that Mr. Clark did 
not take greater care in specifically 
showing how Christianity did or did 
not vitally effect the formation or 
application of basic principles in the 
English national life. This requires 
some type of method which employs 
certain criteria as a means of in- 
dicating the degree of responsibility. 
In the case of Puritanism and liberty 
he was somewhat successful; how- 
ever, in the chapter on law the argu- 
ment threatened to become convinc- 
ing but never reached that stage. 
Perhaps one should not expect so 
much from a short essay. Mr. Clark 
has placed church historians in his 
debt by opening a number of areas 
and indicating several problems which 
deserve full study from a different 
and yet very promising perspective. 

Jeratp C, BRAUER. 
The University of Chicago. 


The Maryland Germans, by 
Dieter Cunz, Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1949. 


Dieter Cunz has written an able, 
coordinated, factual book about the 
Germans in Maryland. From _ the 
pioneer Augustin Herman of Bohemia 
Manor to the modern Henry L. 
Mencken the story is told of a virile 
element in the life of that State. This 
work will serve as the definitive 
statement of the subject until such a 
time when the discovery of significant 
new material will make it obsolete. 
For surely the mass of material here 
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digested and recorded with the sure- 
footed confidence that comes from 
subject-mastery will not easily be 
surpassed. This work may be ex- 
panded, but it cannot be reinterpreted. 


Dr. Cunz divides his work into 
three parts, and this division is it- 
self significant. First he writes of the 
Colonial period to about 1790 which 
is the period of the establishment of 
the Germans in Maryland. Secondly 
he writes of what he calls, in a happy 
phrase, the Middle Ages of Immigra- 
tion by which he means the coming 
of those newer elements which were 
not easily integrated into the already 
integrated Colonial stock. And thirdly 
he writes of the hyphenated German- 
Americans who entered Maryland 
after a national culture was established. 
This division is the story of all 
Germanic elements in the United 
States. 

The chief virtue of this book is 
that its author fully understands the 
cultural significance of the religious 
groups in Maryland Germanic life. 
He has neither fallen into the anti- 
ecclesiastical trap of the modern 
secular historians nor has he _ been 
victimized by a narrow view of church 
history. The most noteworthy fea- 
ture of this work is the clear impli- 
cation that the church cannot be isolat- 
ed from general culture but that it is 
an integral part of life. 

From his rather limited discussion 
of the Labadists at Bohemia Manor 
to the final chapter Dr. Cunz presents 
a picture of a Germanic element in 
America which has all-too-often been 
overshadowed by the larger, more 
vocal element in neighboring Penn- 
sylvania. But in his understandable 
effort to give significance to the 
Maryland Germans he has, however, 
been led to minimize the dependence 
of the Marylanders on their brethren 
in Pennsylvania. This relationship 
is, however, implicitly present. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Cunz 
could not devote more space to the 
earlier movements and that he had to 
cut short his discussions of the 
European backgrounds of several 
significant groups. Thus his discus- 


sion of Bohemia Manor brings us 
little about Jean Labadie, and the 
meaningful life of Eberhard Ludwig 
Gruber and the Inspirationsgemeinde 
in Germany as well as the significance 
of Johann Adam Gruber, progenitors 
of the Hagerstown Grubers, are too 
easily dismissed. Also the influence and 
meaning of the Maryland sectarians 
is minimized. One glaring error—a 
major one—is that, on page 125, Dr. 
Cunz disclaims knowledge of the 
lists of naturalization, but these lists 
have been published by the Huguenot 
Society of London in 1921 and a 
thorough study of these lists would 
have given the author the significant 
fact (among many others) that Pres- 
ident Hoover’s ancestor, Andrew 
Hoover, was naturalized in Phila- 
delphia on 24 September 1761 and 
that he was listed as a “Quaker” from 
Frederick County. Study of these 
lists would have made significant 
materials available for coordination 
in this excellent work. 

This fault, however, should not 
cloud the brilliance of this book. Dr. 
Cunz fully understands the import- 
ance of the language question and its 
relation to the problem of establishing 
a Germanic culture in Maryland. He 
is aware of the significance and cali- 
ber of the German Press though this 
reviewer could wish that more space 
could have been devoted to this sub- 
ject. 

" Dr. Dieter Cunz’s The Maryland 
Germans does for Maryland what Dr. 
Albert Faust did for the German ele- 
ment in the United States. Here at 
last is the definitive work on the sub- 
ject. 

Joun JosrepH Sroupt. 

University of Delaware. 


The Burned-over District. By 
Wuitney R. Cross. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 
1950, xiii and 383 pages. 

This book endeavors to bind into a 
reasoned coherent account the extra- 
ordinary religious and social move- 
ments in New York in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. The “Burned- 
over District” or the “Burnt District” 
is an expression as old as Finney in 
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New York, referring to the work of 
religious emotionalisms sweeping like 
forest fires. It has been applied to 
territories of various extent, but Pro- 
fessor Cross uses it to mean the whole 
state west of the Catskills and Adiron- 
dacks. This geographically explains 
his sub-title, “The Social and Intellec- 
tual History of Enthusiastic Religion 
in Western New York, 1800-1850.” 


A primary reason for the events 
which he is to describe the author 
finds in the predominance in the re- 
gion of New Englanders, beginning 
in the immigration of the 1790's 
which continued numerously until in 
1845 about three-quarters of the 
people, with differences in different 
counties, were “Yankees.” Chiefly 
among them arose what was long 
called “The Great Revival” of 1799- 
1800, and was followed by religious 
awakenings lasting with intermissions 
into the 1820s, covering much of the 
state from Otsego County to Lake 
Erie. This condition was accompanied 
and strengthened by the work of 
missionary, benevolent and reformist 
organizations of New England origin. 
Hence came a widespread religious 
and moral sensitivity. The completion 
of the Erie Canal across the state in 
1825 resulted in an increase of popula- 
tion even greater than what had pre- 
ceded, and a rapid transformation of 
society away from frontier conditions 
and the establishment of all institu- 
tions of organized life. Into certain 
counties people from Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey had been coming since 
1800, and the canal brought foreign 
workers. But the Yankees had a strong 
ascendancy, and these people Profes- 
sor Cross sees as more inquisitive, in- 
dependent, “experimenting” than the 
New Englanders who stayed at home, 
and as also highly literate. Here he 
finds light on the peculiar mentality of 
the Burned-over District. 


Anti-Masonry, the first of the his- 
toric movements described, began in 
1826 and quickly rose to widespread 
fury, especially in rural sections, in- 
volving the churches considerably, but 
soon passed because of political ex- 
ploitation. Simultaneous were ener- 
getic broadly appealing “campaigns to 


circulate Bibles, to found Sunday- 
schools, to encourage temperance and 
to enforce Sabbath observance.” At 
about the same time in the central 
part of the state, in a few groups 
ruled by religious curiosity mixed with 
credulity, Mormonism originated, but 
soon moved westward. Professor Cross 
writes an illuminating chapter on 
Finney. “His dynamic impact upon 
the Burned-over District, and equally 
on the country at large . . . came 
primarily from the two great cam- 
paigns of 1826 and 1831, move par- 
ticularly from the latter.’ His 1826 
work was in the Utica region, and its 
immediate effect lasted until 1829. In 
1830-31 he preached long in Rochester, 
sending out waves of revival widely 
in the East. 

Next in the author’s chronological 
account, and evidently central in his 
view of his subject, is a long section 
on “Genesis of Ultraism, 1826-1837.” 
“Ultraism” is a common word in the 
writings of these times. Professor 
Cross sees the origin of the thing in 
the many professional revivalists who 
worked in imitation of Finney all over 
western New York, arousing high ex- 
citement. “The ultraist state of mind 
rose from an implicit . . . reliance upon 
the direct guidance of the Holy Spirit.” 
It took up one or another religious 
or moral cause with uncritical en- 
thusiasm and intense activity, con- 
fident that the triumph of righteousness 
in the world would be attained through 
the movement in hand, full of inconsis- 
tencies, intolerant. Ultraism, Professor 
Cross admits, is hard to describe and 
his description is not altogether con- 
vincing. But it has so much contem- 
porary recognition that it must be 
accepted as a prevalent extremist tem- 
per. 

First among its issues, in the 
author’s account, were moral reforms, 
the chief of which were the power- 
ful temperance and anti-slavery move- 
ments of the 1830s. Both of these, es- 
pecially the latter, had too much 
solidity and permanence to be judged 
as wholly expressions of ultraism. 
Another expression is seen in groups 
of perfectionists, and some spread of 
such teaching. Still another is con- 
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sidered to be some divisions of 
churches. The depression following the 
panic of 1837 caused some weakening 
and “dispersal” of ultraism. But 
there was an “Aftermath, 1840-1850.” 
Here there is a long valuable account, 
correcting popular errors, of the Mil- 
lerite Adventist expectation, origina- 
ting outside the Burned-over District, 
but attaining its greatest power there. 
Utopian hopes produced several Four- 
ierist communities in western New 
York, and Noyes’ Oneida experiment. 
The last of the “isms” of the district 
arose when Spiritualism began its 
organized life in Rochester in 1848, 
to become stronger than in any other 
state. 


Professor Cross had unique prepara- 
tion for writing his book. He has 
lived long in western New York and 
travelled widely in it. He knows its 
topography, its soils, its people, its 
political, economic, social and intellec- 
tual history. He has ransacked libraries 
for sources, in print and manuscript, 
and made large use of contemporary 


periodicals and private letters. He is 
familiar with many minor movements 
and interests not hinted at here, and 
with many significant persons. Thus 
he presents a remarkably full and ac- 
curate picture of the society about 
which he writes. So much cannot be 
said for his knowledge of church life. 
For example, he gives a wholly erro- 
neous description of the Plan of Union 
of 1801, which was fundamental to 
the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches of his region; his account of 
the Presbyterian schism of 1837 is 
defective; and some of his theological 
excursions are ill-informed. The total 
effect of this book is partial. A reader 
unacquainted with New York re- 
ligious history would get little idea 
of the earnest, vigorous, ordered, en- 
lightened church life of its period, 
sending out influences far and wide. 
But Professor Cross has given us by 
far our best record of a famous chap- 
ter in the history of American religion. 

Rosert Hastincs NicHoLs 


Union Theological Seminary 
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